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DANTE AND PETER DE VINEA 





PETER DE VINEA is the dominating figure in the thirteenth canto of 
Dante’s Inferno. Though the poet condemns him as a suicide, he re- 
habilitates this highest official of the empire as a faithful servant of 
his sovereign. Dante’s professed opinion, that the Chancellor of Fred- 
erick II fell into disgrace as an innocent victim of envious courtiers, is 
contradicted by the contemporary accounts and documents relating to 
his life." The ““Regesta Imperii” do indeed tell of envy and slander in 
the entourage of the Emperor: but such general statements can hardly 
serve to elucidate the case; for similar accounts recur in all court his- 
tories from Tacitus to Saint-Simon, and in all the theoretical writings 
on the morals of states and courts, from Aegidius Romanus to La 
Bruyére. That the ill will of courtiers cannot be circumscribed in time 
or place, Dante knew himself. To him envy is the universal corruption 
as well as the vice peculiar to courts: 


morte comune, de le corti vizio. (Inf., x11, 66) 


Such generalizing, intrinsically trivial, explanation of one of the most 
striking episodes in the life of Frederick II does justice neither to the 
Chancellor nor to the poet. It becomes necessary therefore to look for 
the deeper lying motives that prompted Dante to rehabilitate Peter 
de Vinea. 

According to Dante’s own admission, public opinion was not favor- 
able to the Chancellor’s memory.’ Reliable historical sources speak 
openly of his having committed treason.’ Authentic documents refer 
to grave malfeasance in office, such as embezzlement and bribery, 
which could not fail to injure the repute of the Emperor and the au- 
thority of the Empire. The disgraced Chancellor’s letters confessing 
his guilt, mentioned by Benvenuto de Imola in his Commentary to the 
Commedia, are no mere rhetorical exercises: they contain neither the 
common innocence-motif, nor the still commoner one of envy, the 
very ones Dante makes use of so effectively for the vindication of 
Peter de Vinea.* 


1. Cf. E. Kantorowicz, Frederick the Second, authorized English version by E. O. Lori- 
mer, London, 1931, p. 664 ff.; and the Bibliographical Supplement of the original German 
edition, Berlin, 1931. 

2. Inf., x11, 77-78: “. . . la memoria mia, che giace 

ancor del colpo che nvidia le diede.” 

3. Cf. E. Kantorowicz, op. cit. 

4. Benvenuti de Rambaldis de Imola, Comentum super Dantis Aldigherji Comoediam, 
etc., Florentiae, 1887, I, 441. 
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Even though the events leading to his downfall and death are not 
clarified in all particulars, the one thing certain is that Dante’s view 
is unique, and ignores all points of the indictment. His representation, 
according to which Peter forfeited peace and life—lo sonno e i polsi 
—in the faithful discharge of his function as highest official and confi- 
dant of the Emperor, is in the light of our knowledge seen to be a 
pious fable, invented and used by the poet with definite intentions. 
The Chancellor was one of the astonishingly large number of high 
officers of state and dignitaries who unscrupulously exploited their 
position for their own ends, amassed immense wealth, and in the end 
turned treacherously against their lord and benefactor. Even at that 
time imperial sentiment had become so weak and obsolescent in Italy 
that the display of Ghibelline splendor and power remained confined 
to the Emperor’s person, and for the rest went to benefit the greed, 
adventurousness and ambition of all manner of upstarts, robber-princes 
and stalkers of benefices. Settled in his idea of salvation through a 
universal monarchy, Dante could not and would not discern the 
tragedy of the Emperor in his loneliness and the catastrophe of his 
court. The members of the imperial dynasty are judged with leniency, 
tantamount even to vindication. The poet and world-judge placed 
Frederick among the heretics (Jnf., x, 119), i.e. among the sinners 
who alone manifest and preserve courage of soul and loftiness of mind. 
The emperor’s son, Manfred, despite his “horrible sins,” he puts among 
the laggards on the Mount of Purgatory (Purg., m1, 112-145), while 
Frederick’s mother, Constantia, shines in the Moon Heaven (Par., 111, 
118), whither she was assigned by a pious legend, but hardly by a par- 
ticularly pious life. 

Dante’s sentiments, intentions and ethics are expressed throughout, 
and consistently, in that relation between this world and the next. His 
role as universal judge is altogether self-willed: the distribution of 
guilt and punishment, damnation and beatitude, is arbitrary and inde- 
pendent even of the rules of the Church. In his Purgatory and Para- 
dise there appear many figures of the Past and Present, of the Pagan 
and Jewish world, whom the Church does not acknowledge as either 
redeemed or blessed, saved or hoping for salvation. Whereas pious 
Pope Celestine V, beatified as early as 1313, dwells eternally damned 
among “the wretches who were never alive” (Jnf., m1, 58), Henry VII 
of Luetzelburg is enthroned in immediate nearness to the deity. This 
sovereign arbitrariness in passing sentence of eternal life and eternal 
death is seemingly offset by the system of sins and the gradation of 
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sin and grace. Within this objectivizing casuistry Dante’s judgment 
concerning the value of human beings during their earthly existence 
finds no other justification than that of his regulative conscience and 
his sovereign will. A particularly impressive illustration is the Peter 
de Vinea episode in the thirteenth Canto of the Jnferno; for if his con- 
ception of the Imperial Office prompted the poet to clear the members 
of the Stauffen dynasty of heinous sins and to ignore all that authentic 
historiography and Rome-inspired Guelph pamphleteering had to say 
about them, the rehabilitation of the Chancellor is likely to have had 
also other and deeper lying motives. 

According to the Inferno’s system of sins, Peter de Vinea should 
have found his place either in the fifth pit of Malebolge (Jnf., xx1) 
among the malefactors in public office immersed in boiling pitch, or in 
the eternal ice of Antenora (Jnf., xxx1m1) among the political traitors. 
But here as there we encounter only insignificant people and mean 
figures from local conflicts, a crowd of forgotten sinners whose very 
names (Bonturo, Ciampolo, Frate Gomita, or “quel da Duera,” “quel 
da Beccheria,” Gianni del Soldanier and Tebaldello) betray their ob- 
scure origin and historical unimportance. These have no other title to 
existence than their commonness. Personalities of rank and dignity 
who had offended similarly but in grander style, Dante consistently 
keeps silent about or, as in this case, rehabilitates. 

Imprisoned in his thornbush, Peter de Vinea expiates, in the Wood 
of the Suicides, his act of violence on himself. But this, too, finds its 
vindication in the greatness of his personality and office. In concise 
words, wherein the echo of the artificial and courtly diction, borne on 
sound-appeals and antitheses, the Chancellor’s own creation, is dis- 
tinctly audible, he confesses and excuses his deed: 

L’animo mio, per disdegnoso gusto, 
credendo col morir fuggir disdegno, 
ingiusto fece me contra me giusto. 

(vss. 70-72) 


Angry disgust and the hope to escape disgrace by a death of his 
own choosing made the just man wrong himself. Lofty sentiment, dis- 
dain and self-assurance had been the motives of this act, which, in the 
light of divine justice, Dante condemns, at the same time transfigur- 
ing it and broadening it into a human and political tragedy. It reaches 
its dramatic climax in the immediately following passage in which 
Peter professes his innocence: 
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Per le nove radici d’esto legno 
vi giuro che giammai non ruppi fede 
al mio signor, che fu d’onor si degno. 


(vss. 73-75) 


The chancellor’s lofty spirit is further revealed in his paying honor to 
his emperor. From these words of reverence and forgiveness still 
breathes, across disgrace and condemnation, the sense of the one-time 
bond between Master and Man. His apologia terminates in an apotheo- 
sis of the emperor, which the poet had been constrained to withhold 
from the heretic in the fiery pit. 

It is not likely, however, that the promptings for the chancellor’s 
vindication lay therein. In relation to Dante’s Messianic vision of the 
world-redeeming Empire, the tragedy of Frederick and his Chancellor 
appears as a mere episode. This gains a deeper, wider, more compre- 
hensible significance by the poetic explanation of the historical events 
that led to the fall and death of the most influential and most many- 
sided officer of the Empire. 

Solely responsible for Peter de Vinea’s fate, according to Dante, was 
envy. It makes its appearance, personified and working secretively as 

La meretrice che mai da V’ospizio 
di Cesare non torse gli occhi putti, 


morte comune, de le corti vizio. 
(vss. 64-66) 


In imagery and sound these verses are full of passionate indignation. 
They carry no direct accusation, but a causal account, ideologically 
and ethically simplified, of political corruption and moral degenera- 
tion. For Dante regards envy not as one vice among others, but as the 
world-choking arch sin, embodied in Lucifer, the ruler of Hell. He it 
was who had let loose the she-wolf that bars the path to salvation un- 
til the “Veltro,” the political redeemer of mankind, shall make an end 
of her (Jnf., 1, 101-111). Envy so pervades the world that it has no 
place of its own in Hell. Yet it figures, not as one of the seven deadly 
sins, but as “morte comune” and the ultimate cause of human 
error. 

No divine light shines for the envious ones on the second shelf of 
the Mount of Purgatory. Their vice has stricken them blind. In the 
symbolism of this passage Dante exemplifies what he expounds cir- 
cumstantially in the Convivio (1, 4). Envy deprives Man of reason 
and sound judgment, and seduces him to unjust and infamous actions. 
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How little this sin burdened the poet himself, is expressed in the circle 
of these sinners deprived of sight (Purg., x1, 113). 

On the other hand, Dante feels that in his own fate he is the victim 
of this universal vice, wherein he discerns the cause of his ill fortune in 
his native city and of his misery in exile. For that reason he shows 
understanding, tolerance and sympathy for those who fared and suf- 
fered like him. Thus, in the Heaven of Mercury he immortalizes 
Romieu de Villeneuve, whose beneficent and just activity on earth as 
Councillor to Raymond Berengar IV, Count of Provence, was frus- 
trated by the cabals and slanders of envious courtiers (Par., vi, 133- 
142). Warningly Dante turns on the spouse of Philip III of France, 
who had lent her ear to calumniators and delivered Pierre de la Brosse, 
the king’s confidant, to the hangman (Purg., v1, 22-24). So Dante con- 
ceives the disaster that overtook the Imperial Chancellor. But in this 
conception, as in the glorification of the two other victims of courtly 
vice and blinded administration of justice, the thought of his own fate 
is codperative. The personal conclusion of the excursus into moral phi- 
losophy in the Convivio ties the general theory together with his own 
experiences in the representation of “invidia.” The latter’s victims in 
the Commedia, actual or putative, are symbols of Dante’s own fate. 

When the poet speaks of his own Florence, he pictures it as under 


the curse of his fellow-citizens’ political vices, “gente avara, invidiosa, 
e superba” (Jnf., xv, 68). Florence is a creation of Lucifer, whose 
envy is the well-spring of all human misery: 


La tua citta, che di colui é pianta 
che pria volse le spalle al suo fattore 
e di cui é la ’nvidia tanto pianta. 
(Par., 1X, 127-129) 
Similarly: 
La tua citta, ch’é piena 
d’invidia si che gia trabocca il sacco. 
(Inf., VI, 49-50) 


Overweening pride, avarice and envy are the sparks that have inflamed 
all hearts and have spared but two just men: 


Giusti son due, e non vi sono intesi; 

superbia, invidia e avarizia sono 
le tre faville c’hanno i cuori accesi. 
(Inf., V1, 73-75) 


An old interpretation of this passage lets us recognize in one of these 
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two Dante himself, who had to pay for his selfless and unenvious en- 
deavors for his native city with banishment from it. 

Always a “giusto” falls victim to “invidia.” Always “invidia” dark- 
ens the sense of justice of those who have to pass judgment on their 
neighbors or subordinates. Dante, Romieu, Pierre de la Brosse, and 
Peter de Vinea are the four just men whose lives were undone by 
envy. 

In the narrative of Peter de Vinea the image of the spark inflaming 


the hearts susceptible to envy operates to express spiritual kinship and 
common fate: 


Infiammo contra me li animi tutti; 
e li nfiammati infiammar si Augusto, 
che’ lieti onor tornaro in tristi lutti. 
(Inf., x11, 67-69) 


The spark has blazed into flame, and its devastating might is brought 
out in the repetition of the metaphor with ever rising stress. 

If such stylistic imponderables and the recurrence of one and the 
same antithesis (imvidia-giustizia) let us divine Dante’s feeling of 
companionship in fate with historical personages of his period, his 
sentiment for Peter de Vinea as a fellow-sufferer is confirmed by the 
similarity of the actual happenings. Both of them, the poet and the 


chancellor, were sentenced for malversation in public office and on like 
charges. Conscious of his own innocence, and convinced that it was 
easy, and customary, to have a political opponent convicted of mal- 
practice in office in order to dispose of him, Dante transferred his own 
experience to the chancellor and regarded him as the defenseless vic- 
tim, like himself, of envious malignity. Thus he rescued the chancellor, 
whom he revered as highest official of the Empire, as poet and rhetori- 
cian, from the ignominy that clouded his posthumous repute. The feel- 
ing of companionship in life-experience induced him, again, to pass a 
self-willed judgment, which might also clear his own self of the sus- 
picions cast upon him by his fellow-men. These personal motives gave 
rise to his conviction, and to the legend, that Peter de Vinea was, blame- 
less, thrown into misery. The events leading to his condemnation had 
the same source at the Imperial Court as in Republican Florence, be- 
cause the “invidia” that decided the poet’s ill fate was not merely the 
vice peculiar to princely courts, but the universal undoing of man- 
kind: “Morte comune, de le corti vizio.” 

Thus Dante may have hoped to vindicate the chancellor’s honor 
for posterity. He makes him address it from the nether world: 
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E se di voi alcun nel mondo riede, 
conforti la memoria mia, che giace 
ancor del colpo che ’nvidia le diede. 

(Inf., x1, 76-78) 


In the word “invidia,” its accent rising above all the others, the 
damned one’s word ends in a last boiling-up of anger. The echo awak- 
ened by his words in Dante’s heart attests the sense of a common bond 
between these two victims of human ingratitude and political infamy. 
Sunk in thought and filled with sympathy, the poet cannot muster 
enough energy for putting, as his guide would have him, further ques- 
tions to the Chancellor: 

Ond’io a lui: “Domanda tu ancora 
di quel che credi ch’a me satisfaccia; 
ch’i’non potrei, tanta pieta m’accora!” 
(Inf., x11, 82-84) 


The contrast between Virgil’s imperturbable admonition and Dante’s 
emotion is brought out, as unobtrusively as impressively, in the sober- 
ness of the invitation and the refusal. Virgil is disinterested in the 
spiritual drama of the two politicians. To what extent Dante, however, 
interprets Peter de Vinea’s fate in the light of his own, is demonstrated 
to us by this “pieta,” which comes over him whenever (and only when) 
he has before his eyes victims of passions or misfortunes like his own 
dwelling in eternal damnation. It is the same understanding sympathy 
that fills him in the presence of all figures from history and romance 
who had sacrificed life and salvation to their earthly love (Jnf., v, 140- 
142). Yet his “pieta” for the fallen chancellor is of a different shade 
from that for Paolo and Francesca. If these had not enough strength 
of soul to overcome their sinful passion, the fault lay in their nature, in 
love’s seductive enchantment and the promoting circumstances. Peter 
de Vinea, on the other hand, like Dante himself, succumbed to human 
malignity, which desecrates the most sacred offices, corrupts the most 
essential institutions, and brings to nought the most important tasks. 
There intermingles in Dante’s “pieta” the woe of mankind gone astray 
and of a world without leader, overwhelming with disaster even the 
most lofty. In face of that, the incriminating accusations against the 
Imperial Chancellor evaporated. They sprang from the same ignoble 
motives as had brought about Dante’s own misfortune. The world- 
judge adjudicates not according to the public opinion of his day, but 
according to his own conscience and his political experiences. 

LEONARD OLSCHKI 
The Johns Hopkins University 





EXPLICATION D’UNE ALLUSION LITTE- 
RAIRE DANS UN TEXTE DU XIII° SIECLE 





Nous Avons publié en 1924 dans la RoMANIC REVIEW (XV, 22-30) 
un fabliau, Les Sohaits, attribué au jongleur Gautier Le Leu. Ce poéme 
présente avec verve une version intéressante d’un théme du folklore 
qui reparait souvent dans la littérature du moyen Age: celui des sou- 
haits faits par un bon et par un méchant et qui, exaucés grace 4 une 
intervention surnaturelle, procurent au premier richesse et satisfac- 
tion, tandis qu’ils apportent au second la ruine et le malheur. Dans 
notre fabliau le mauvais usage fait des souhaits cause la cécité du 
vilain et celle de sa femme. La morale du conte, contenue dans les 
derniers vers, est la suivante: 

Poruec est drois, que que nus die, 

Que Damerdiex celui maudie 

Qui assés a et trop golose, 

Si con fist li rois de Tolose 

Qui trai sa seror germainne 

Por avoir le roi Karlemainne. 

(vss. 186-191) 


Les trois derniers vers font allusion 4 un épisode d’une ceuvre lit- 
téraire, fort connue semble-t-il, grace auquel l’auteur cherche a faire 
ressortir la morale de son conte. Lors de la publication du fabliau nous 
n’avions pas réussi a interpréter ces vers de facon satisfaisante, et 
aucun de nos commentateurs n’en a depuis offert l’explication. La voici 
telle qu’elle nous apparait aujourd’hui. 

L’épisode appartient au Renaut de Montauban—plus connu sous le 
titre des Quatre Fils Aymon—dont la version la plus ancienne remonte 
au XII° siécle. On se rappelle que, a la suite de la prise de Montessor 
par Charlemagne, les quatre fréres quittent la forét des Ardennes pour 
aller 4 Bordeaux offrir leurs services au roi Yon et réussissent a force 
d’énergie 4 lui rendre Toulouse, sa capitale, qu’ils arrachent au roi 
sarrasin Bégon. En remerciement Yon les autorise 4 batir sur ses terres 
le chateau de Montauban et donne sa propre sceur Clarice au plus brave 
des quatre fils, Renaud. Lorsque, de retour d’un pélerinage en Galice, 
Charlemagne découvre Montauban, il exige que Yon lui livre les quatre 
fréres et avec eux Clarice et il lui offre pour prix de sa trahison guatorze 
chastiaux (avoir le roi Karlemainne). Redoutant la colére de ’Em- 
pereur, Yon accepte ce honteux marché.* 


1. Cf. Renaus de Montauban oder die Haimonskinder, herausgegeben von H. Michelant, 
Stuttgart, 1862, pp. 162, 166, 174. 
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Ce roman, né a Stavelot dans le Nord-Est, si l’on en croit Bédier,” 
était trés répandu au moyen 4ge; il était tout spécialement connu au 
XIITI* siécle dans le Hainaut, pays de Gautier Le Leu, ot des rappels 
contemporains nous montrent son souvenir encore vivant de nos jours.° 

CHARLES H. LIVINGSTON 


Bowdoin College 


2. J. Bédier, Les Légendes épiques, 2° éd., 1921, IV, 189 ss. 
3. A. Dinaux, Les Trouvéres brabancons, hennuyers, liégeois et namurois, Paris-Brux- 
elles, 1863, xiii ss. 





ANGLO-FRENCH AND FRANCO- 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


A CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 





THE PRESENT BIBLIOGRAPHY attempts to list the most significant 
books, articles, and reviews of 1939 concerning Anglo-French and 
Franco-American culture and literary history, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present. Any corrections or additions will be welcomed, as 
well as new items which should be included in the 1940 survey. 


DonaLp F. Bonn, University of Chicago 
Joun F. McDermott, Washington University 
Joserpu E. Tucker, University of Wisconsin 
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NQ Notes and Queries 

NYTBR New York Times Book Re- 
view 

PMLA Publications of 
Language Association 

PQ Philological Quarterly 

RDM _ Revue des Deux Mondes 

RELV_ Revue de |’Enseignement des 
Langues Vivantes 
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the Modern 
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1. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Artz, Frederick B., Reaction and Revolution, 1814-1832. (New edition.) 
New York, Harpers, 1939. Pp. 330. 
First published in 1934. 
Austen, John, The Story of Don Juan: A Study of the Legend and the Hero. 
London, Secker, 1939. Pp. 354. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, 1039, p. 626 (comment by Arthur J. Montague, ibid., 
Nov. 4, p. 641; by John Austen, Nov. 18, p. 675; by Arthur J. Montague, Nov. 25, 
p- 685; by John Austen, Dec. 2, p. 708; by Arthur J. Montague, Dec. 9, p. 717). 


Baldensperger, Fernand, Etudes d'histoire littéraire. (Troisiéme série, qua- 


triéme série.) 2 vols., Paris, Droz, 1939. Pp. vii + 217-234. 

The third series of M. Baldensperger’s Etudes is a group of seven essays which 
he has called Profils d’exilées. Of the seven women discussed, four (Louise de Kérou- 
alle, Lady Bolingbroke, Mrs. Anne Lindsay, and Lady Duff Gordon) have some 
place in Anglo-French cultural relations. Another (Mrs. Lee Childe) was an Ameri- 
can expatriate who lived in France. In each of the essays there will be found 
heretofore undiscovered facts, and new and interesting interpretations. The most 
substantial essays are those treating Louise de Kéroualle, mistress of Charles II, 
upon whom she had great influence, and Lady Bolingbroke, who charmed her 
husband’s literary friends—Pope, Gay and particularly Swift—and whose marriage 
M. Baldensperger considers “un des plus importants mariages franco-britanniques 
des temps modernes” (p. 66). M. Baldensperger, departing from the generally 
accepted view, has identified the Ellénore of Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe not as 
Mme de Staél, but as one Anne Lindsay, born in Calais in 1764 of Irish parents, 
and destined to a tempestuous existence in British and French circles. 

Anglo-French literary relations find only a small place in the fourth series of 
the Etudes. A part of one essay “Le XVII°* siécle francais et les langues étrangéres” 
attempts a survey of the English language in seventeenth-century France (pp. 49- 


55).—J. E. T. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice: Classi- 
cism in the Rhetoric and Poetic of Italy, France, and England, 1400-1600. 
Edited with an introduction by Donald Lemen Clark. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+- 239. 
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Barkley, David Wright, “Ideas of Democracy in English and French Philoso- 
phy during the Enlightenment,” Abstracts of Dissertations, The University 
of Southern California, 1937 (Los Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1939), pp. 107-111. 


Bond, Donald F., John F. McDermott, and Joseph E. Tucker, “Anglo- 
French and Franco-American Studies: a Current Bibliography,” RR, 
XXX (1939), 151-186. 


C., T. C., “ ‘Daffodil’ in French,” NQ, ctxxvi (1939), 388. 


Catalini, G., “Mary, Queen of Scots: Novels and Plays,” NVQ, cLxxvi (1939), 
369-370. 


Treatment in French and Italian literature. 


Cazamian, Louis, Essais en deux langues. Paris, Didier, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx 
(1939), 152. 
Rev. by V. Bohet in English Studies, xx1 (1039), 133-138. 


Clarke, A. H. T., “French Dictionaries,” London Observer, April 9, 


p. 6. 
Comment by Linden Martin, ibid., Apr. 16, p. 8. 


Francon, Marcel, Notes sur lesthétique de la femme au XVI° siécle. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 195. 


In the Middle Ages the ideal type is blond, but Marot and Ronsard, Sidney 
and Shakespeare praise the dark lady. M. Francgon attempts to explain this change 
in terms of the social conditions of the sixteenth century. 


Giraud, Jeanne, Manuel de bibliographie littéraire pour les XVI°, XVII* et 
XVIII® siécles francais: 1921-1935. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
de l'Université de Lille, 1.) Paris, Vrin, 1939. Pp. v + 304. 

This excellent bibliographical tool, intended by its editor as “une suite au Manuel 
de Lanson ou un pendant a la Bibliographie de H. P. Thieme” (p. i) will be very 
useful to students of comparative literature. For each of the three centuries, there 
is a general section on rapports intellectuels avec V’étranger in which the main works 
on Anglo-French cultural relations are listed. Under the entries for individual 
authors will be found numerous studies in this same field. Mademoiselle Giraud’s 
work, while not complete, does not neglect the content of important American 
journals, and at the same time lists much continental criticism (theses from pro- 
vincial universities, articles in provincial periodicals) which have not always received 
the critical notices they deserved—J. E. T. 

Rev. by Jean Bonnerot in Bulletin du Bibliophile, xvi (1939), 281-282; by J. 
Lavaud in Humanisme et Renaissance, v1 (1939), 380-381. 


Goodell, M. M., The Snob in Literature. Part 1: Three Satirists of Snobbery: 
Thackeray, Meredith, Proust, with an introductory chapter on the history 
of the word snob in England, France and Germany. Hamburg, Friederich- 
sen, de Gruyter & Company, 1939. Pp. 218. 
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Mansion, J. E. (ed.), Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary. 
Part 1: English-French. London, Harrap, 1939. Pp. xii + 1488. 
The French-English section appeared in 1934. 
Rev. by Felix Boillot in RELV, tv1 (1939), 193-204, 256-264; by Héléne Harvitt 
in FR, xm (1939), 151; by F. Mossé in English Studies, xx1 (1039), 171-173; by 
Ernest Weekley in London Observer, Feb. 26, 1030, p. 5; in TLS, March 18, 19309, 


pp. 162, 165 (comment by R. E. G. Dawson, “Americanisms in French,” ibid., April 
I, 1930, Pp. 190). 


Marriott, Sir John A. R., Commonwealth or Anarchy? A Survey of Projects 
of Peace from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. New York. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939. Pp. 228. 

The Great Design of Henry IV, William Penn’s scheme (1693), the Abbé de St. 


Pierre’s Project for Perpetual Peace (1713), and projects of Rousseau, Jeremy 
Bentham, Kant, etc. 


Mayer, J. P. (ed.), Political Thought: the European Tradition. New York, 
Viking Press; London, Dent, 1939. Pp. 485. 
Rev. by Keith G. Feiling in London Observer, June 18, 1939, p. 5; by Albert 
Guerard in Books, Nov. 5, 1039, p. 21. 
Muret, Maurice, Grandeur des élites. Paris, Albin Michel, 1939. Pp. 314. 


The chapter on the English concept of the gentleman (from the seventeenth century 
to the present, pp. 223-276) makes frequent comparisons and contrasts with the 
French idea of the honnéte homme. 


Digest on “the English gentleman” in Le Temps, 19 février 1039, p. 3. 

Palfrey, Thomas R., Joseph G. Fucilla, and William C. Holbrook, A Biblio- 
graphical Guide to the Romance Languages and Literatures. Evanston | Illi- 
nois], Chandler’s, 1939. Pp. ix + 82. 

Rev. by Hilda L. Norman in Library Quarterly, x (1940), 135-137. 

Perry, Henry Ten Eyck, Masters of Dramatic Comedy. Cambridge, Massa- 

chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xxii + 428. 


Chapters on England, Spain, France, Italy, and Germany. 


“Phi,” “Translators,” NQ, cLxxvi (1939), 9. 
Especially on French translations from English. 


Comment by O. F. Babler, ibid., p. 70; by F. Delatte, p. 105; by Thomas R. 
Palfrey, p. 268. 


Praz, Mario, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery. London, Warburg In- 
stitute, 1939. Pp. 223. 
A translation of Studi sul Concettismo (Milan, 1934). 
Rev. by Jean Adhémar in Humanisme et Renaissance, v1 (1030), 404-405; by 


Gordon S. Haight in English Studies, xx1 (1939), 223-225; in TLS, March 11, 1939, 
p. 151. 


Prévost, Marcel, “Les Anglais et nous,” Revue de France, 15 mars 1939, pp. 
272-276. 
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Réau, Louis, L’Europe francaise au siécle des lumiéres. Paris, Albin Michel, 
1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 155-156. 
Rev. by Fernand Baldensperger in RR, xxx (1939), 90-95. 


Tobin, James E., Eighteenth-Century English Literature and Its Cultural 
Background. New York, Fordham University Press, 1939. Pp. viii ++ 190. 
A bibliography. Pp. 58-60: “Extra-National Relations: French.” 


“Travaux en cours,” RLC, xtx (1939), 177-183, 316-317. 


“Liste récapitulative de tous les sujets de thése déposés au Secrétariat de la Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris ou inscrits sur les registres de l’Intitut de littérature comparée 4 
la Sorbonne.” 


Vyver, A. van de, “Les Traductions du De consolatione philosophiae de Boéce 
en littérature comparée,” Humanisme et Renaissance, vi (1939), 247-273- 


Weidlé, Vladimir, “L’Art de traduire. S’il y a une littérature européenne, c’est 
grace aux traducteurs.” VL, 20 mai 1939, pp. 1, 6. 
General problems and changing conceptions of the art of translation. Many ex- 
amples are drawn from English > French and French > English fields. 
Woolf, Leonard, After the Deluge: A Siudy of Communal Psychology. Vol. 
11. London, Hogarth Press, 1939. Pp. vii + 317. 


The first volume, which appeared eight years ago, dealt with the French Revolu- 
tion. The present volume deals with further developments in England and France, 
in the Reform Crisis in England in 1832 and the French Revolution of 1830. 

Rev. by Kingsley Martin in New Statesman and Nation, Nov. 11, 1939, p. 682. 


2. INTERMEDIARIES. 


Willcocks, M. P., Mary Queen of Scots. London, Allen and Unwin, 1939. Pp. 
430. 


Antheunis, L., “L’Odyssée d’un curé ligueur, John Hamilton (154?-1609),” 
Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, xxxv (1939), 724-749. 
On the career of the Scottish Catholic priest who took an active part in the Ligue 
and ended his days in imprisonment in the Tower of London. 


Cowell, Henry J., “The Sixteenth-Century English-Speaking Refugee 
Churches at Geneva and Frankfort,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society 
of London, xvi (1939), 209-230. 


Austin, Warren B., “Claudius Hollyband: an Elizabethan Schoolmaster,” VQ, 
CLXXVII (1939), 237-240, 255-258. 
Fuller biographical details on Claude De Sainliens than are to be found in Lucy 
E. Farrer’s Un Devancier de Cotgrave (Paris, 1908). 


Wyatt, Thomas Sykes, “Some Cambridge Contacts with France during Tudor 
and Early Stuart Times,” in Abstracts of Dissertations . . . University of 
Cambridge . . ., 1937-1938. (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 111-112. 
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Broster, D. K., “Priest errant,” Cornhill, crx (1939), 322-353. 

On Father Gilbert Blackhall, author of the early seventeenth-century Brieffe 
Narration of the Services done to Three Noble Ladyes . . . in France, in the Low 
Countries and in Scotland. 

Dahl, Folke, “Amsterdam—earliest newspaper centre of Western Europe: 
new contributions to the history of the first Dutch and French corantos,” 
Het Boek, xxv (1939), 161-197. 


Mackay, Janet, Little Madam: a Biography of Henrietta Maria. London, 
G. Bell and Sons, 1939. Pp. xi + 380. 
Rev. by James Pope-Hennessy in New Statesman and Nation, Nov. 11, 1939, 
p- 681; in TLS, Oct. 28, 1939, p. 610. 
Vincent, Howard P., “Three Unpublished Letters of Abraham Cowley,” 
MLN, tiv (1939), 454-458. 
Includes two letters dated from Paris in 1650 dealing with Cowley’s impressions 
of the troubled times in France. 
Hayes, Richard, “Irish Associations with Nantes,” Studies, xxvm1 (1939), 
115-126. 
Chiefly seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. “Except Paris alone there is . . . 
no French town so redolent of Irish memories as Nantes” (p. 115). 
de Beer, E. S., “King Charles II’s Own Fashion: An Episode in Anglo-French 
Relations: 1666-1670,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (1938), 105- 
115. 


Wagner, Anthony R., “The Huguenot Ancestors of Her Majesty the Queen,” 


Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, xvt (1939), 244-247. 


On the families of Jeremiah and Peter Laujol, who came to London in the early 
eighteenth century. 


Manchée, W. H., “Huguenot Soldiers and their Conditions of Service in the 
English Army,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, xvi 
(1939), 248-265. 


Courtines, Léo Pierre, Bayle’s Relations with England and the English. New 
York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 168. 

Rev. by Louis I. Bredvold in JEGP, xxxvim (1939), 318; by Edith Philips in 
RR, xxx (1039), 202-204; by Howard Robinson in AHR, xiv (1939), 180. 


Barnes, Annie, Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736) et la République des Lettres. 
Paris, Droz, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 155. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, xxxvim (1939), 213-214; by Edith Philips in 
RR, xxx (1939), 203-204. 
Eves, Charles Kenneth, Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist. (Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, cxLiv.) New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. viii + 436. 
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Tayler, Alistair and Henrietta, The Stuart Papers at Windsor. Being Selec- 
tions from hitherto Unprinted Royal Archives. London, John Murray; New 
York, Dutton, 1939. Pp. 290. 

Chiefly letters by James III and prominent Jacobites in exile, 1716-1768. 


Rev. by R. H. in Studies, xxv (1939), 526-527; by L. G. W. L. in EHR, rv 
(1939), 537-538; by A. S. T[urberville] in History, xx1v (1039), 181. 


Hermant, Abel, “Anglais et Francais sur la route des Indes” (Conférence 
faite 4 l’Université des Annales, 22 février, 1939), Conférencia, 15 juillet 


1939, pp. 115-128. 
Early French and English enterprise in India. 


Delesalle, C., “H6tel Dessin, 4 Calais,” L’Intermédiaire, cir (1939), col. 19. 
Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 157. 
Comment by Marcel Denquin, ibid., cols. 19-21; by J. P. V., cols. 21-23; by 
Marcel Denquin, cols. 355-357. 
Baratier, Paul, Lettres inédites de Bolingbroke & Lord Stair: 1716-1720. 
Trévoux, Imprimerie de Trévoux, 1939. Pp. 111. 


Baratier, Paul, Lord Bolingbroke: ses écrits politiques. (Annales de |’Univer- 
sité de Lyon.) Paris, Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres, 1939. Pp. 370. 


Radice, Sheila, “Bolingbroke in France,” NQ, cLxxvii (1939), 309-310. 


A description of La Source and the Chateau d’Argeville to-day. Mrs. Radice quotes 
two entries from a register now at La Source which fix the period of Bolingbroke’s 
tenancy of the estate and correct the statement in the DNB that Bolingbroke was 
the owner of La Source. 


Connely, Willard, The True Chesterfield. London, Cassell, 1939. Pp. xvii + 509. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 16, 1930, pp. 730, 734. 


Connely, Willard, “Chesterfield’s Son and Grandsons,” TLS, Nov. 11, 1939, 
p- 660. 


Information regarding Mme du Bouchet. 


Herbert, Lord (ed.), Henry, Elizabeth and George (1734-1780): Letters 
and Diaries of Henry, Tenth Earl of Pembroke and his Circle. London, 
Cape, 1939. Pp. 576. 

Material from Lord Herbert’s archives at Wilton giving a portrait of eighteenth- 
century social life in most of the capitals of Europe. Its main concern is the educa- 
tion of the Tenth Earl of Pembroke’s son, who spent nearly four years in an 
extended grand tour. 

Rev. by Basil de Selincourt in London Observer, Nov. 5, 1930, p. 4; by Peter 
Quennell in New Statesman and Nation, Dec. 2, 1939, pp. 709-800; in TLS, Nov. 
18, 1939, p. 673. 


La Harpe, Jacqueline de, “Intermédiaires et serviteurs littéraires: Mme Bon- 
temps,” in Hommage a l’Ecole Vinet 1839-1939 (Lausanne, Imprimerie La 
Concorde, 1939), pp. 134-140. 
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A study of Jeanne-Marie de Chiatillon-Bontemps, the first translator into French 
of the whole of Thomson’s Seasons. 


Hayes, Richard, “An Unpublished Eighteenth-Century Franco-Irish Manu- 
script,” Studies, xxv (1939), 475-484. 


An account of the diary written in English and covering the years 1749-1784 
of an Irish priest, Father John Kavanagh, who spent a considerable part of his 
life in France. 


Stone, George Winchester, Jr. (ed.), Te Journal of David Garrick. Describ- 
ing his Visit to France and Italy in 1763. New York, Modern Language 
Association of America, 1939. Pp. 88. 


Now first printed from the original MS in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Lewis, W. S., and Warren Hunting Smith (eds.), Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence with Madame Du Deffand. 6 vols. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1939. (Vols. 3-8 of the Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence, edited by W. S. Lewis.) 


Vol. 1. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du Deffand and Wiart. 
[1766-1767]. Pp. Ixxxviii+ 407. Pp. xxx-xxxvi contain a short essay, “Madame 
Du Deffand and Horace Walpole ;” pp. xliii-xlviii, a report of “Madame Du Deffand’s 
Bequest to Walpole.” 

Vol. 11. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du Deffand. (1768-1770). 
Pp. 407. 

Vol. m1. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du Deffand and Made- 
moiselle Sanadon, [1771-1773]. Pp. 4309. 

Vol. 1v. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du Deffand and Wiart. 
[1774-1777]. Pp. 502. 

Vol. v. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du Deffand and Wiart. 
[1778-1780]. Pp. 1-253. Horace Walpole’s Paris Journals. [1765-1775]. Pp. 257-417. 
Madame Du Deffand’s Journal. [1779-1780]. Pp. 421-461. 

Vol. v1. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du Deffand. “Appen- 
dices,” pp. 1-217. “Index,” pp. 219-561. The “Appendices” contain Madame Du 
Deffand’s Will and Inventory and various “portraits” of eighteenth-century notables; 
some are about Madame Du Deffand, some by her. Certain other contemporary 
documents and letters are included here. 

The editors of this monumental work have aimed to publish here, in chronological 
order, all known letters that passed between Horace Walpole and Madame Du 
Deffand. Several letters are published here for the first time, and countless mistakes 
of earlier editors are rectified. For students of comparative literature, the most 
important among the hitherto unpublished pieces, besides the new letters, will be 
Walpole’s Paris Journals. 


Bacon, Leonard, “Walpole’s ‘Dear Old Frenchwoman’,” SRL, Dec. 23, 1939, 


Pp: 3-4, 15- 
Mme Du Deffand. 


Ramsey, John Fraser, Anglo-French Relations, 1763-1770: a Study of 
Choiseul’s Foreign Policy. (University of California Publications in His- 
tory, Vol. xvi, No. 3.) Berkeley, University of California Press, 1939. Pp. 
128. 
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Rev. by C. H. Tullis in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xi (1939), 138-139. 


Bryant, Donald Cross, Edmund Burke and his Literary Friends. (Wash- 
ington University Studies, N.S., Language and Literature, rx.) Saint Louis, 
1939. Pp. xii + 323. 

Chapter xvi reports Burke’s three brief visits to France: the first not long after he 
left Trinity College, the others in 1773 and 1775. Professor Bryant sums up the 
English statesman’s opinions of Rousseau (formed long before the Revolution) and 
of Voltaire. In Paris, Burke attended the salons of Mme Du Deffand and Julie de 


Lespinasse. The Abbé Raynal, J. B. A. Suard, Mirabeau, and Mme de Genlis were 
other French acquaintances of Burke. 


Thompson, J. M., English Witnesses of the French Revolution. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 158. 
Rev. by H. E. Bourne in AHR, xuiv (1939), 702. 


Adams, M. Ray, “Helen Maria Williams and the French Revolution,” in 
Wordsworth and Coleridge: Studies ir. Honor of George McLean Harper 
(Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1939), pp. 87-117. 

An appraisal of the thirteen volumes Helen Maria Williams wrote on France and 
the Revolution with the aim of understanding the réle she played in interpreting 
France to England. A sympathetic portrait, showing that “. . . no Englishman, 
with the possible exception of Thomas Paine, knew intimately so many of the men 
and women who shaped the destinies of the French Revolution” as did Miss Williams 
(p. 88). The picture she gave the English was on the whole not an exaggerated one. 
While she remained true to the idea of the Revolution and charged “general mis- 
representation of the Revolution . . . in English newspapers” (p. 116), she has been 
unjustly attacked by prejudiced critics as anti-English—J. E. T. 


Lokke, Carl L., “Victor Pierre Maloiiet [a query],” TLS, Aug. 5, 1939, p. 
468. 


Dechamps, Jules, “Une Lettre de Lord Bathurst 4 propos des marins anglais 
a Sainte-Héléne,” REN, xiv (1939), 54-55. 


Hall, James, “Le Gedlier de ’Empereur (témoignage britannique contem- 
porain de la captivité),” Revue de France, 1 février 1939, pp. 315-334- 
A translation by Henry Borjane of notes made by James Hall, surgeon on board 
H.M.S. Favourite, stationed at St. Helena from July to December 1818. 


Evans, Joan, Chateaubriand: a Biography. London and New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939. Pp. 393. 


Rev. by K. John in New Statesman and Nation, Oct. 21, 1930, p. 564; by James 
Orrick in Books, July 16, 1930, p. 2; in TLS, June 17, 1039, p. 351. 


Guillemin, Henri, “Le Véritable ‘Manuscrit de ma mére’,” Le Temps, 6 
novembre 1939, p. 2. 


A hitherto unpublished part of Lamartine’s mother’s journal (1820), with her 
observations on her son’s marriage to the Englishwoman, Marianne-Elisa Birch. 
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Guillemin, Henri, “Lamartine, Byron et Mme Guiccioli,”’ RLC, xrx (1939), 
369-389. 
A detailed narrative based on unpublished letters of Theresa Guiccioli de Boissy 


recounting the origins of Lamartine’s “Vie de Lord Byron,” published in the Con- 
stitutionnel in 1865. 


Charlétey, Sébastien (ed.), Lettres du duc de Richelieu [Prime Minister of 
Louis XVIII] au marquis dOsmond [French Ambassador in London] 
1816-1818. Paris, Gallimard, 1939. Pp. viii+ 240. 


Rev. by Jean Lefranc in Le temps, 20 mai 1039, p. 1. The Introduction and a 
selection of the letters appeared in the Revue de Paris, xtv1 (1939), 5-33- 


Hope, William G., “The ‘Suffering Humanitarian’ Theme in Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound and in Certain Poems of Alfred de Vigny,” FR, xu 
(1939), 401-410. 


Leigh, R. A., “Le ‘Voyage en Angleterre’ d’Amédée Pichot,” RLC, xx 
(1939), 213-234. 
A careful study of the reception and influence of Pichot’s book in early nineteenth- 


century France, demonstrating that its influence was much less significant than is 
usually assumed. 


Pauly, Marie-Héléne, Les Voyageurs francais en Irelande au temps du 
Romantisme. Paris, Enault, 1939. Pp. viii + 291. 


Excellent introductory chapters give us a clear rapid survey of Franco-Irish rela- 
tions from the beginnings of recorded time down through the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Oppressed Catholic Ireland had a special appeal for the French 
Romantics. The important names in this awakening interest are: Montalembert, 
Michelet, Chéruel, Beaumont, de Tocqueville, and Capo de Feuillide. 

Our knowledge of the relations of Irish émigrés in France with the French, which 
Mile Pauly mentions (p. 22) as a yet unstudied question, is rapidly being increased 
by the work of the Irish scholar, Doctor Richard Hayes (see this bibliography, 1937, 
1938, 1939). To Mlle Pauly’s bibliography should be added Albert Carré’s L’Influence 
des Huguenots francais en Irelande aux XVII° et XVIII* siécles (cf. RR, xxx 
(1938), 349).—J. E. T. 


Jones, Kathleen, La Revue Britannique: Son histoire et son action littéraire, 
1825-1840. Paris, Droz, 1939. Pp. 207. 


Connes, Georges, and Pierre Trahard (eds.), Lettres a@ Fanny Lagden. Par 
Prosper Mérimée. Paris, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 172. 
Rev. by Albert Schinz in RR, xxx (1039), 209-211. 


Trahard, Pierre, “A propos de Mérimée et de Fanny Lagden,” RHL, xiv 
(1938), 569-571. 
A criticism of Emile Henriot’s review in Le Temps, 17 mai et 19 juin 1938. Com- 
ment by Henriot, ibid., p. 572. 


C[arré], J.-M., “Un portrait de Taine par Guizot,” RLC, xrx (1939), 111- 
112. 
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A letter of recommendation from Guizot which Taine brought with him to 
London in 1860. 


Rose, Felix, “Tennyson and Victor Hugo,” Poetry Review, xxx (1939) 
105-117. 


C., D., “Sarah Bernhardt’s Marriage in London,” NQ, cLxxvi (1939), 170- 
171. 


To Jacques Damala, a young Greek, in 1882; they were divorced a year later. 


Brush, Elizabeth Parnham, “Seven Letters from Gladstone to Guizot,” JMH, 
XI (1939), 184-198. 


Underwood, V. P., “La Chronologie des lettres anglaises de Verlaine,” RLC, 
XIX (1939), 472-476. 


Underwood, V. P., “ ‘Unpublished Verlaine,’” TLS, May 13, 1939, pp. 
281-282. 


On “London Bridge,” by Thomas Gringoire, wrongly attributed to Verlaine. 


Underwood, V. P., “Verlaine et Coppée traducteurs de Shakespeare,” NL, 
14 janvier 1939, pp. I-2. 

Two unpublished letters of Verlaine are printed and commented upon. They show 
that Verlaine and Coppée were planning a translation of King Lear in 1867 but 
abandoned the undertaking on hearing of the translation just completed by Jules La- 
croix. 


Delattre, Floris, La Personnalité d’Auguste Angellier. Tome 1. Paris, Vrin, 
1939. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Lille, 1v.) 
Pp. 328. 

Rev. by Paul Hazard, NL, 26 aoit 1939, p. 1; by Emile Henriot, Le Temps, 18 
juillet 10939, p. 3. 

Delattre, Floris, “Auguste Angellier et le génie poétique de Robert Burns,” 
EA, 1 (1939), I-19. 

A chapter from La Personnalité d’Auguste Angellier. 


Boissy, Gabriel, “Katherine Mansfield 4 Menton,” NL, 8 avril 1939, p. 2. 


Stresses Katherine Mansfield as an interpreter of “British reserve” for the French. 


Bordeaux, Henry, “Pélerinage au Cimetiére d’Avon. Katherine Mansfield 
toujours vivante,” NL, 27 mai 1939, pp. 1, 2. 


Description of Katherine Mansfield’s tomb at Avon (near Paris), and a general 
appreciation of her works. 


Bordeaux, Henry, “Le Souvenir de Katherine Mansfield” (1). Revue 
Hebdomadaire, 17 juin 1939, pp. 265-279. 
“Discours composé pour l’inauguration du Carrefour Katherine Mansfield dans la 
Forét de Fontainebleau” (June 10, 1939). 


An appreciation, with many details of her life in France and comparisons with 
French authors. 
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Jeandet, Yette, “Du Prieuré des Basses-Loges au Carrefour Katherine Mans- 
field,” NL, 17 juin 1939, p. 3. 
A description of the house in which Katherine Mansfield died, and of the com- 
memorative ceremonies held at Fontainebleau in June. 
Sellon, Hugh, “Le Souvenir de Katherine Mansfield” (11). Revue Hebdo- 
madaire, 1°" juillet 1939, pp. 96-100. 


“Discours composé pour l’inauguration du Carrefour Katherine Mansfield dans 
la Forét de Fontainebleau.” 


On Katherine Mansfield as a symbol of Anglo-French understanding and friendship. 
Llona, Florence, “Souvenirs sur Ford Madox Ford,” NL, 29 juillet 1939, 
p- 8. 
Ford’s connections with France and the French. 
Pitollet, Camille, “Les Fleurs de Francis Jammes et celles d’Alfred Tenny- 
son,” RELV, tvi (1939), 113-119. 


Comparisons and contrasts. 


Blanche, Jacques-Emile, More Portraits of a Lifetime, 1918-1938. Translated 
and edited by Walter Clement. London, Dent, 1939. Pp. xvi + 330. 
Contrast between the French and English life of the period, and impressions of 
contemporaries: D. H. Lawrence, V. Woolf, K. Mansfield, Delius, Cocteau, etc. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 30, 1939, p. 564. 
Jeandet, Yette, “Romanciére et Héroine de Roman. Mme Sackville-West 
est a Paris,” NL, 4 février 1939, p. 3. 


Has a note on V. Sackville-West’s stay in Paris when she was a girl. 


Chevrillon, André, “Réponse de M. André Chevrillon” [to the “Discours de 
Réception” of André Maurois at the Académie Frangaise], Le Temps, 23 
juin 1939, p. 4. 

Much attention to the réle of England in the life and works of Maurois—‘“a 
l’entente intellectuelle . . . vous [Maurois] avez grandement contribué.” 


Lemaitre, Georges, André Maurois. Stanford University, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 139. 
Jeandet, Yette, “Visite 4 l'Institut Britannique—foyer de l’amitié franco- 
anglaise,” VL, 25 novembre 1939, p. 1. 
A brief history of the British Institute of the University of Paris. 


Murry, J. Middleton, “The Purpose of Pontigny: a New Anglo-French 
Intimacy,” TLS, Aug. 26, 1939, p. 504. 


On the projected conferences at the Abbaye de Pontigny (which were subsequently 
cancelled with the outbreak of war). 


3. FRENCH > ENGLISH INFLUENCES 


Tchemerzine, A., and M. Plée, Jean Calvin, bibliographie de ses ceuvres 
(1509-1564). Paris, Editions des Bibliothéques Nationales, 1939. Pp. 320. 
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Ringler, William, “The Source of Lodge’s Reply to Gosson,” RES, xv 
(1939), 164-171. 

Shows that a considerable portion is derived from the Familiaria in Terentium 
Praenotamenta of Jodocus Badius Ascensius (1462-1535), the French printer and 
scholar. 

Thorton, Frances C., The French Element in Spenser’s Poetical Works. 
Toulouse, 1938. Pp. 379. 


Walter, J. H., “Astrophil and Stella and The Romaunt of the Rose,” RES, 
XV (1939), 265-273. 
Evidence that Sidney knew and used the English version of the Roman de la Rose. 


Tillyard, E. M. W., “The Dumb Show [in Hamlet],” TLS, April 15, 1939, 
p. 217. 
A passage in Montaigne’s essay “Of Sadness” as a possible explanation of Claudius’s 
indifference to the dumb show. 
Henderson, Fletcher, “Camus ‘Iphigéne’,” TLS, Feb. 4, 1939, pp. 73-74- 


On the Polish background of Camus’ novel, which Suckling used as a source for 
Brennoralt. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 161. 


Wilcox, John, The Relation of Moliére to Restoration Comedy. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 161-162. 

Rev. by Allardyce Nicoll in JEGP, xxxvm (1039), 463; by V. de Sola Pinto in 
MLR, xxxiv (1039), 597-509; by Charles E. Ward in South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXXVIII (1939), 464-465. 

Clark, A. F. B., “Racine: 1639-1699,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 
IX (1939), 38-49. 


Pages 38-39 deal with Racine’s reputation with English critics. 


Stewart, William McCausland, “Racine vu par les Anglais de 1800 4 nos 
jours,” RLC, xx (1939), 562-580. 


Schweitzer, Jerome W., “Dryden’s Use of Scudéry’s Almahide,’ MLN, tiv 
(1939), 190-192. 
In the Conquest of Granada. 
Friedman, Miriam, “Lucian in English Literature 1683-1795,” in Cornell 
University Abstracts of Theses . . . 1938 (Ithaca, New York, 1939), pp. 
15-18. 


Includes material on the English vogue of Fontenelle and other French Lucianic 
writers. 


Brocksdorff, Baron Cay von. Hobbes als Polyhistor. (Veréffentlichungen der 
Hobbes-Gesellschaft, x.) Kiel, Lipsius & Tischer, 1939. Pp. 39. 
Rev. by Rudolf Metz in Beiblatt zur Anglia, . (1939), 244-246. 


Mathews, Ernst G., “Montfleury’s Ecole des Jaloux and Aphra Behn’s The 
False Count,” MLN, Liv (1939), 438-439. 
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Boyce, Benjamin, Tom Brown of Facetious Memory: Grub Street in the 
Age of Dryden. (Harvard Studies in English, xx1.) Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. ix + 215. 

Tom Brown was a translator by profession, and from 1692 on he turned out a 
prodigious number of translations for the booksellers on a variety of subjects, 
ranging from the Memoirs of the Court of Spain of Mme d’Aulnoy to The Whole 
Comical Works of Monsr. Scarron. “Of the twenty-seven authors whom he trans- 
lated . . . more than half were French” (p. 87), and Professor Boyce not only gives 
careful bibliographical descriptions but evaluates very ably the merits of Brown’s 
translations. Students of Anglo-French relations will be especially interested in Chap- 
ters vr and vu, which deal with Brown’s English version of Dufresny’s Amuse- 
mens sérieux et comiques.—D. F. B. 

Rev. by Hugh Macdonald in RES, xv (1039), 482-483; in TLS, June 3, 19309, p. 


323- 


Jessop, T. E., “Malebranche and Berkeley,” Revue Internationale de Philoso- 
phie, 1 (1938), 121-142. 


Block, Andrew, The English Novel, 1740-1850. A Catalogue including Prose 
Romances, Short Stories, and Translations of Foreign Fiction. Introduction 
by Ernest A. Baker. London, Grafton, 1939. Pp. xii + 368. 

Rev. by John Carter in Publishers’ Weekly, April 15, 1939, pp. 1457-1450; by 
Carl H. Grabo in Library Quarterly, 1x (1939), 373; in TLS, March 25, 10930, p. 180 
(severe criticism). 

Fletcher, F. T. H., Montesquieu and English Politics (1750-1800). London, 

Arnold, 1939. Pp. 286. 


Rev. by Harold J. Laski in New Statesman and Nation, Dec. 9, 1939, p. 862. 


Church, R. W., “Malebranche and Hume,” Revue Internationale de Phi- 
losophie, 1 (1938), 143-161. 


Leidig, Paul. Franzdsische Lehnworter und Lehnbedeutungen im Englischen 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. Ein Spiegelbild franzosischer Kultureinwirkung. Kiel 
diss., 1938. Pp. 18. 


Kinne, Willard Austin, Revivals and Importations of French Comedies in 
England, 1749-1800. New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xv + 310. 


Briggs, E. R., “Gray’s Elegy: a French Source?” RLC, x1x (1939), 451-471. 


Phrases in Racan’s pastoral drama Les Bergeries (1625) and in his Stances sur 
la retraite which Mr. Briggs thinks are too close in style to the Elegy to be coin- 


cidences. 
Joliat, Eugéne, “Smollett, Editor of Voltaire,” MLN, Liv (1939), 429-436. 
Attempts to discover what part Smollett took in his joint editing with Thomas 


Francklin of the works of Voltaire (first published 1761-1769). 


Gilbert, Dorothy Lloyd, and Russell Pope, “The Cowper Translation of 
Mme Guyon’s Poems,” PMLA, Liv (1939), 1077-1098. 
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Machin, I. W. J., “Gibbon’s Debt to Contemporary Scholarship,” RES, xv 
(1939), 84-88. 
Shows by a tabulation of references the predominantly French character of his 
reading. 
Quinlan, Maurice J., “Anti-Jacobin Propaganda in England, 1792-1794,” 
Journalism Quarterly, xvi (1939), 9-15. 


Roberts, W., “A Minerva Press Chap-book,” NQ, cLxxvit (1939), 422. 
Pamrose, or the Palace and the Cottage, by Madame de Genlis, published in 1803. 


Latham, Edward, “Le Francais dans les romans de Sir Walter Scott,” 
Mercure, 15 aout 1939, pp. 215-219. 


Dechamps, Jules, “Hazlitt et Napoléon,” REN, xtv (1939), 113-140. 


“Hazlitt est . . . un exemple des effets produits sur l’intelligence et la sensibilité 
d’un homme supérieur, par l’histoire vraie de Napoléon. . . . Il [Hazlitt] lui a sans 
cesse été fidéle . . .” (p. 113). 


Palfrey, Thomas R., “Balzac: Influence in England,” NQ, cLxxvi (1939), 
232. 


Taylor, Alan Carey, Carlyle et la pensée latine, (Etudes de Littérature 
Etrangére et Comparée, vii.) Paris, Boivin [1937]. Cf. RR, xxrx (1938), 
355- 

Rev. by E. K. Brown in RR, xxx (1939), 308-309; by Charles F. Harrold in 
MP, xxxvi (1039), 447-449; by George Kitchin in MLR, xxxtv (1030), 266-267; 
by Régis Michaud in FR, xm (1939), 506-508; by Emery Neff in AHR, xuv (1939), 
378-380; by Hill Shine in MLN, tiv (1939), 154-155. 

Young, Louise Merwin, Thomas Carlyle and the Art of History. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press; Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 217. 

Hooker, Kenneth Ward, The Fortunes of Victor Hugo in England. (Co- 
lumbia University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, 
cxxxiv.) New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 166. 

Rev. by Marcel Moraud in RR, xxx (1930), 426-428. 


Ash, Henry, “Doll Caudel,” TLS, Aug. 19, 1939, p. 496. 


On the Victorian novel, Doll Caudel in Paris. 


Mackay, Mona E., Meredith et la France. (Etudes de Littérature Etrangére 
et Comparée, 111.) Paris, Boivin, 1937. Cf. RR, xxrx (1938), 356. 
Rev. by F. Delatte in Revue Belge, xvmt (1939), 147-150. 


Roberts, W., “Edmond About in English: Everybody's Journal,” NQ, 
CLXXVII (1939), 246. 
The Round of Wrong, 1860. 
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Catalini, G., “Poems on the Death of the Prince Imperial [Napoleon IV],” 
NQ, CLXxvil (1939), 336-337. 
Comment by W. Roberts, ibid., pp. 376-377. 


Anderson, George K., “Marie de France and Anthony O’Shaughnessy: A 
Study in Victorian Adaptation,” SP, xxxvi (1939), 529-549. 
Etiemble, R., “Le Mythe de Rimbaud,” RLC, xrx (1939), 172-177. 


The increasing prestige of Rimbaud. 


Etiemble, R., “Le Sonnet des voyelles,” RLC, x1x (1939), 235-261. 


A survey and criticism of the interpretations of Rimbaud’s poem. 


Schwartz, Delmore, “Rimbaud in Our Time,” Poetry, tv (1939), 148-154. 


From the introduction to Schwartz’s translation of Une Saison en enfer (A Season 
in Hell, Norfolk, Connecticut, New Directions, 1939. Pp. 112). 


Saix, Guillot de, “De ‘L’Auberge des Songes,’” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
1°** septembre 1939, pp. 453-456. 


Three unpublished stories which were to have been published by Oscar Wilde in 
a volume so entitled in 1891 or 1802. 


Auriant, “Une belle histoire de plagiat,” Mercure, 1°" décembre 1939, pp. 
463-468. 
On the French origins of Stevenson’s “Suicide-Club,” which in turn may have in- 
spired Charles Morice’s “Suicide House” and Maupassant’s “L’Endormeuse.” 


Temple, Ruth Z., [Review of Cecil MacLean, La France dans Vaeuvre de 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Paris, Jouve, 1936) |. RR, xxx (1939), 222-224. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “W.-B. Yeats,” Le Temps, 23 avril 1939, p. 5. 


Has a note on the important influence of French literature on Yeats. 


Rabuse, Georg, “J. M. Synges Verhiltnis zur franzdsischen Literatur und 
besonders zu Maeterlinck,” Archiv, cLxxiv (1938), 36-53. 


Aquarone, Stanislas, “ ‘Jean-Christophe’ de Romain Rolland: Volume 1, 
‘L’Aube.’ Etude de la traduction de Gilbert Cannan,” FR, x11 (1939), 32- 
37: 


Critical of details in the English version, but praises the translation as a whole. 


Lafourcade, Georges, Arnold Bennett: A Study. London, Frederick Muller, 
1939. Pp. x + 300. 
Discusses the influence of Flaubert, Maupassant, Balzac, and Stendhal on Bennett. 
Appendix: sources of The Old Wives’ Tale, especially of the French episodes. 
Rev. by E. A. Baker in RES, xv (1039), 494-496; in TLS, May 13, 1939, p. 277- 


Lafourcade, Georges, “Stendhal et Arnold Bennett,” RLC, x1x (1939), 
113-123. 
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McNair, Lilian, “Balzac and Huxley. A Short Study of the Influence of the 
Comédie Humaine on Point Counter Point,” FR, x11 (1939), 476-479. 
Parallels are so general that they do not seem really significant. 


Temple, R. Z., “Aldous Huxley et la littérature frangaise,” RLC, xrx (1939), 
65-110. 

A detailed survey of Huxley’s references to French authors and a consideration of 
Huxley’s debt to contemporary French culture. “Les poétes frangais auxquels Huxley 
s'est surtout intéressé sont les grands représentants du symbolisme: Rimbaud, 
Mallarmé, Laforgue et l’ancétre de l’école: Baudelaire” (p. 74). His novels show 
similarities to the work of Anatole France, Gide, Remy de Gourmont, Proust, and 
Jules Romains (pp. 95-100). 


Mercanton, Jacques, “Joyce et Flaubert,” NL, 13 mai 1939, p. 4. 
Reprint of a comparison (by Mercanton) which appeared in the Nouvelle Revue 


Frangaise, 1°" mai 1939, under the title: “Introduction 4 la méthode de Joyce.” 


Hays, H. R., “Surrealist Influence in Contemporary English and American 
Poetry,” Poetry, LIv (1939), 202-209. 


Warand, Myra K. G., “Petty France,” London Observer, Feb. 19, 1939, p. 9. 


On the hamlet of this name in Gloucestershire. Comment by A. L. Humphreys, 
Duncan Colvin, and Fred A. Rodewald, ibid., Feb. 26, p. 8; by W. W. Little, ibid., 
March 5, p. 10; by Viola Apsley, and W. Kent, ibid., March 26, p. 10. 


4. ENGLISH > FRENCH INFLUENCES 


F., R., “French Criticism of English Acting,” NQ, cLxxvil (1939), 368-369. 
Comment by W. W. Gill, J. D. Rolleston, and Benjamin Walker, ibid., pp. 445- 
446. 

Voltaire, Lettres philosophiques ou Lettres anglaises, avec le texte complet 
des remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal. Introduction, notes, choix de 
variantes et rapprochements par R. Naves. Paris, Garnier, 1939. Pp. 
xvi + 305. 


Bellessort, André, “L’Européen Voltaire,” Conférencia 1°" octobre 1939, 
pp. 411-421. 


Has a section on “Voltaire en Angleterre.” 


. 


Bonno, G., “Deux lettres inédites de Fontenelle 4 Newton,” MLN, tiv 
(1939), 188-190. 
Thanking Newton for his works sent to the Académie Royale des Sciences. 
Jones, S. Paul, A List of French Prose Fiction from 1700 to 1750, with a 
Brief Introduction. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1939. Pp. 
xxxii + 150. 
Van Etten, Henry, Chronique de la vie quaker frangaise de 1750 a 1938. 
Paris, Société des Amis, 1939. Pp. 317. 
Rev. by E.-G. Léonard in Bull. SHPF, txxxvim (1939), 236-237. 
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Venturi, Franco, Jeunesse de Diderot (1713-1753). Traduit de Vitalien par 
Juliette Bertrand. Paris, Skira, [1939]. Pp. 417. 

Chapter nm, entitled “Shaftesbury” (pp. 46-70, with notes, pp. 342-358) is con- 
cerned chiefly with Diderot’s translation of Shaftesbury’s Enquiry concerning 
Virtue, published in 1745 as Essai sur le mérite et la vertu, and its reception in 
France. Pages 359-363 contain a long note, with parallel passages, on Diderot’s debt 
to Shaftesbury for his Pensées philosophiques. 

Rev. by Emile Henriot in Le Temps, 21 mars 1939, p. 3; by A. O. in La Critica, 
XXXVII (1039). 378-380; by J. S. Wood in Politica, 1v (1939), 181-182; in Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, 11 (1939), 536-537. 


Pommier, Jean, Diderot avant Vincennes. Paris, Boivin, 1939. Pp. 119. 
Rev. by Henriette Psichari in NL, 5 aoiit 1939, p. 5. 


Krakeur, L. G., La Correspondance de Diderot. Son intérét documentaire, 
psychologique et littéraire. New York, Kingsley Press, 1939. Pp. 120. 


Taupin, René, “Richardson, Diderot et l’art de conter,” FR, xm (1939), 181- 
194. 
The influence of Richardson on Diderot, particularly of Pamela on the composition 
of La Religieuse. 
May, Louis-Philippe, “Note sur les origines magonniques de l’Encyclopédie 
suivie de la liste des encyclopédistes,” RS, xvi (1939), 181-190. 


Saer, H. A., “Notes on the Use of Themes Taken from the ‘Spectator’ in 


Eighteenth-Century French Plays,” Modern Languages, xx1 (1939), pp. 
5-16 (to be continued). 


1. Steele’s “Inkle and Yarico” as used by Chamfort, David, Dumaniant, and Radet 
and Barré. 1. Addison’s “Theodosius and Constantia” as used by Baculard d’Arnaud. 
mt. “Eudoxius and Leontine” as used by Madame de Montessen. 


Engel, Claire-Eliane, Figures et aventures du XVIII* siécle. Voyages et 
découvertes de labbé Prévost. Préface de Paul Hazard. Paris, Editions “Je 
sers,” 1939. Pp. 272. 

Miss Engel’s work has three main divisions: 1. General background—a rapid 
survey of the political, social and literary scene in England from 1727 to 1740. I. 
The English impressions gained by the Abbé Prévost during his visits there (ca. 
1730). m1. The literary use of these English materials. 

Rev. by J. B. in NL, 22 avril 19390, p. 5; by Ch. Bastide in Bull. SHPF, txxxvi 
(1939), 234-236; by Emile Henriot in Le Temps, 4 avril 1039, p. 3; by A. Lytton 
Sells in MLR, xxxiv (1030), 612-614; in Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of 
London, xvi (1939), 270-271. Cf. also D. C., “Penelope Aubin and ‘Manon Lescaut’,” 
NQ, cixxvit (1939), 172. 


Hazard, Paul, “L’amitié franco-anglaise ne date pas du XX° siécle. Déja 
lAbbé Prévost . . .,” NZ, 18 mars 1939, p. I. 


Although Prévost knew England and the English well, his books have a decided 
tone that owes little to English psychology; that is Prévost’s individuality. 
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Chew, S. P., Jr., “Prévost’s Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire de la vertu,” 
MLN, Liv (1939), 592-597- 


Prévost’s novel, taken from Frances Sheridan’s Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph 
(1761), is much more faithful to its English original than has generally been sup- 
posed. It is a translation, not an adaptation. 


Lough, John, “Some Aspects of the Life and Thought of Baron d’Holbach,” 
in Abstracts of Dissertations . . . University of Cambridge .. . , 1937- 
1938 (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 110-111. 

A considerable part of the thesis is given over to a consideration of D’Holbach’s 
relations with the English Deists. The conclusion is that although he translated or 
adapted many of their works, his debt to them was small. 


Clement, N. H., Romanticism in France. New York, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, 1939. Pp. xviii + 495. 
See especially Chapter mr: “Pre-Romanticism: the Search after New Sources of 
Inspiration” (pp. 71-168). 


Cahen, Léon, “A propos des origines intellectuelles de la Révolution fran- 
caise: la librairie parisienne et la diffusion du livre du XVIII°* siécle,” RS, 
XVII (1939), 159-179. 

Precise information, from the Archives du Quai Henry IV, concerning “les libraires 


et les envois de livres” (pp. 160-166), “la diffusion du livre de France” (pp. 166- 
174), and “ce qu’on lisait” (pp. 174-178). 


Bastid, Paul, “Sieyés et les philosophes,” RS, xvi1 (1939), 137-157. 

An important discussion of the influence of Locke on the thought of the Abbé 
Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyés. 

Jourda, Pierre, L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateau- 
briand: le romantisme. (Etudes de Littérature Etrangére et Comparée, 
vil.) Paris, Boivin, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 171. 

Rev. by Gilbert Chinard in MLN, tiv (1939), 378-380. 


Bertaut, Jules, “Stendhal et l’Angleterre,” Le Temps, 12 mai 1939, p. 1. 


Report of a lecture by Sir Samuel Hoare on Stendhal’s visits in England, his impres- 
sions, his English acquaintances. 


C., D., “Stendhal’s Notes on ‘La Chartreuse de Parme’,” NQ, cixxvi 
(1939), 172. 
Notes in English in Stendhal’s hand. 


Comment by T. Percy Armstrong, ibid., p. 231 (interesting notes on Stendhal’s 
knowledge of English and his visits to London). 


Palfrey, Thomas R., “Maria Edgeworth and Louise Swanton Belloc,” NQ, 
CLXXVI (1939), 206-207. 
Pierre et Pierrette and Marguerite by Mme Belloc, and Barnabé by Mlle Adélaide 


Montgolfier, were published in Paris in 1837, 1838, and 1839. Mr. Palfrey raises the 
question of an English translation by Lucy Edgeworth (sister of Maria). 
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O’Brien, Justin, “La Mémoire involontaire avant Marcel Proust,” RLC, x1x 
(1939), 19-36. 

Hughes, Randolph, “Vers la Contrée du Réve: Balzac, Gautier et Baudelaire 
disciples de Quincey,” Mercure, 1°" aoat 1939, pp. 545-593- 

The influence of De Quincey, especially on Gautier and Baudelaire. 

Excerpt of this article printed in NL, 26 aoit 1930, p. 4; digest and comment by 
Emile Henriot in Le Temps, 7 aoiit 1939, p. I. 

Comment by Jacques Crépet, Mercure, 1 novembre 1939, pp. 210-215; by Jules 
Castier, ibid., pp. 250-251 (suggests that Flaubert also was influenced by De Quincey). 

Auriant, “ ‘Venise sauvée’ ou les débiteurs découverts,”’ Mercure, 1°" février 
1939, pp. 760-761. 

An unpublished letter of Barbey d’Aurevilly to Coppée; cf. Auriant’s article 
(Mercure, 1** mars 1935, pp. 297-308) on the borrowings of Zola and Coppée from 
Otway’s Venice Preserved. 

Jaloux, Edmond [Review of La Famille Bronté by Robert de Traz], NL, 
28 janvier 1939, p. 4. 
Has a note on the 1891-1892 translation of Wuthering Heights into French. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “Roman frangais et roman étranger,” Le Temps, 1°" mars 
1939, P- 3- 
The influence of the English novel (particularly of the late nineteenth century) 
on the French novel (of the twentieth century). 
Jaloux, Edmond, “Une Nouvelle Edition de Shakespeare,” NL, 21 janvier 
1939, P- 4. 


A review of the “Edition de Cluny,” with comment on problems of French 
translation of Shakespeare. 


Marye, Edouard, “Shakespeare et nous,” NL, 25 février 1939, p. 5. 


A review of recent French translations of Shakespeare. 


“Shakespeare in France,” TLS, Oct. 21, 1939, p. 609. 


A propos of Prof. Pierre Messiaen’s translation of the comedies. 


2. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Belanger, Albert A., Guide officiel des Franco-Américains—1938. Providence, 
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Visit of the French National Mission Cavelier de la Salle to the Rice In- 


stitute, April 2, 1937. .. . Translated by Marcel Moraud . . . ,” The Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, xxvi (1939), 1-42. 


Delanglez, Jean, “Mlle De Roybon d’Allonne; La Salle’s Fiancée?” Mid- 
America, xxi (1939), 298-313. 


Robinson, Percy J., “Galinée’s Map of the Great Lake Region in 1670,” 
CHR, xx (1939), 293. 


Delanglez, Jean, ““Hennepin’s Voyage to the Gulf of Mexico, 1680,” Mid- 
America, Xx1 (1939), 32-81. 


Delanglez, Jean, “Tonti Letters,” Mid-America, xx1 (1939), 209-238. 
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Cammell, Charles Richard, ““Tonty’ of the Iron Hand: A North American 
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Tournier. Mialet, Publications du Musée du Désert, 1939. Pp. 296. 

A reprint of the rare volume describing the career of Neau, who after his release 
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Rev. by J. Plannier] in Bull. SHPF, txxxvii (10939), 239-240. 

Boston, Barbara, “The Route of De Soto: Delisle’s Interpretation,” Mid- 

America, XX1 (1939), 277-297. 


On the early eighteenth-century cartographer Guillaume Delisle. 
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of Louisiana, 1753,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, xx1t (1939), 226- 
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This “most important chapter” in the education of Barlow traces the change from 
conservatism to cosmopolitan liberalism. 


Ryan, Lee W., French Travelers in the Southeastern United States, 1775- 
1800. Bloomington, Principia Press, 1939. Pp. viii + 107. 


Le Voyage de Lapérouse sur les cétes de l Alaska et de la Californie (1786). 
Edited by Gilbert Chinard. (Historical Documents, Institut Frangais de 
Washington, x.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Cf. RR, xxx 
(1938), 366. 

Rev. by Elizabeth S. Kite in Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
XLIX (1938), 286-290; by C. A. Kofoid, in Isis, xxx (10939), 533-535- 
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burgh Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 565. 

Up to the War of 1812. 


Johnson, Monroe, “The Gouverneur Genealogy,” New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, Lxx (1939), 134-138. 


Whitehead, James L. (ed.), “The Autobiography of Peter Stephen Du 
Ponceau,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, tx 
(1939), 189-227, 311-343, 432-461. 
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to Robert Walsh, the remainder to Du Ponceau’s granddaughter, Anne L. Garesché, 
written between 1836 and 1844 and covering the life of Du Ponceau to 1783. 
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(p. 189). 


Woodward, William E., Lafaytte. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1938 (Cf. 
RR, xxx (1939), 178); London, Cresset Press, 1939. Pp. xii + 472. 
Rev. by L. Gottschalk in AHR, xiv (1939), 980-981 (severe criticism); in TLS, 
Nov. 4, 1939, p. 637. 
Gottschalk, Louis, Lafayette Joins the American Army. Chicago, University 
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Rev. by B. Fay in AHR, xutv (1939), 392-3903. 
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Gottschalk, Louis, Lady-in-Waiting. The Romance of Lafayette and Aglaé 
de Hunolstein. (Institut Frangais de Washington.) Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1939. Pp. xi + 137. 
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Hunolstein before his departure for America in 1777 but did not win acceptance 
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as her lover until his return in 1782. They parted at her request a year later and 
she retired to a convent. The narrative (which is principally an account of her life) 
is made from thirteen letters Aglaé wrote to Ivan Shuvalov, a Russian friend to 
whom she supplied the news of Paris from January 1778 to May 1782. To these are 
added three other letters to John Paul Jones and Lafayette’s letter of renunciation. 
The originals are published in an appendix.—J. F. M. 
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Rev. by Arthur Maheux in Le Canada Frangais, xxvii (1039), 371-375. 
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Charles Julian de Longchamps made an attack upon Marbois May 10, 1784, and 
was found guilty by jury July 12, 1784. A history of the affair. 


Despatches and Instructions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, 1778-1780: cor- 
respondence of the first French Minister to the United States with the 
Comte de Vergennes. Ed. by John J. Meng. (Institut Francais de Wash- 
ington, Historical Documents.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
Pp. 966. 


Kimball, Marie, “Jefferson in Paris,’ North American Review, CCXLvII 
(1939), 73-86. 

A summary of Jefferson’s life in Paris as American Minister succeeding Benjamin 

Franklin. The writer describes the manner of his life, speaks of his popularity with 


the court and the people, and discusses particularly his friendships with artists and 
liberal aristocrats and his attendance at the salons. 


Wood, Minter, “Life in New Orleans in the Spanish Period,” Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, xx11 (1939), 642-709. 


Liljegren, Ernest R., “Jacobinism in Spanish Louisiana, 1792-1797,” Louisi- 
ana Historical Quarterly, xx11 (1939), 47-97. 


Watters, Robinson C., “Audubon and his Baltimore Patrons,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine, xxxtv (1939), 138-143. 


Dabney, Lancaster E., “Louis Aury: the First Governor of Texas under the 
Mexican Republic,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xtm (1938), 
108-116. 


McDermott, John Francis, “Gallipolis as Travelers Saw It, 1792-1811,” Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, xiv (1939), 283-303. 
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Davenport, Beatrix Cary (ed.), A Diary of the French Revolution, 1789- 
1793, by Gouverneur Morris, 1752-1816, Minister to France During the 
Terror. 2 vols., Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. xxvii + 618, 
652. 

The volumes here presented are the intimate and very detailed record, in letters 
and diary, of Morris’s residence in France from March 1, 1789, to January 5, 1793. 
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as “minister during the Terror.”—J. F. M. 
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Republic, April 26, 1939, pp. 357-358; by Stephen Spender in New Statesman and 
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English reviews in NYTBR, July 16, 1939, p. 8. 


Burns, Francis P., “The Graviers and the Faubourg Ste. Marie [in New 
Orleans],” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, xx11 (1939), 385-427. 


Arnould, Maurice-A., Achille Murat en Belgique: Un citoyen américain au 
service de notre [France’s] Révolution, 1831-1832. Brussels, L’Avenir, 
1938. Pp. 86. 


Rev. by Paul D. Evans in AHR, xxiv (1939), 704. 


Abel, Annie Heloise (ed.), Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the 
Upper Missouri, translated from the French by Rose Abel Wright. Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. 272. 


Pierre Antoine Tabeau, Canadian-born and long a trader in the Mississippi Valley, 
in 1804-1805 commanded a trading expedition on the Missouri. While wintering 
among the Arikara he wrote a lengthy description of the region and its inhabitants. 
Instead of setting down his observations in a day-by-day journal, he organized his 
material by subjects: sections of his narrative, therefore, are devoted to animals, 
birds, fish, fruit, Indian tribes, Indian manners and customs, religious ceremonies, 
manner of warfare, and the trade. The obvious value of his manuscript has been 
greatly increased by the editor’s fifty-page historical introduction, and by a very full 
documentation and index.—J. F. M. 

Rev. by Abraham P. Nasatir in Pacific Historical Review, vi (1039), 470-471; by 
Grace Lee Nute in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxvi (1039), 413-414. 
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Dupre, Huntley, “The Kentucky Gazette Reports the French Revolution,” 
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Macartney, Clarence Edward, and Gordon Dorrance, The Bonapartes in 
America. Philadelphia, Dorrance and Company, 1939. Pp. 286. 

In this useful but uncritical narrative the authors have brought together, briefly 
and with little documentation, the stories of Bonapartes and Bonapartists in America. 
The first three chapters recount the marriage of Jerome and Elizabeth Patterson and 
the history of their American descendants. Joseph at Bordentown and at Lake Bona- 
parte, Louis Napoleon’s brief visit in 1837 and his meddling in Mexico thirty years 
later, and the careers of the Murats in the United States fill the next five chapters. 
In the manner of an interlude the reader finds next the adventures of the Napoleonic 
exiles at Demopolis in Alabama and Champ d’Asile in Texas, followed by a summary 
of the Marshall Ney affair in North Carolina. The last chapters are devoted to the 
Louisiana Purchase, Napoleon’s “American son,” and the American plots to rescue 
Napoleon. A family tree showing American Bonapartes, a brief list of sources, and an 
index complete the book.—J. F. M. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bruun in Books, June 18, 1939, p. 11; by E. Merton Coulter in 
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la Nouvelle-Orléans,” REN, xtv (1939), 232-236. 
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“escape” from St. Helena. 


Cappon, Lester J., “The First American Tribute to Lafayette in 1824,” Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, xtvur (1939), 230-233. 


Dawson, John Charles, A French Regicide in Alabama, 1824-1837. Tusca- 
loosa, University of Alabama Press, 1939. Pp. 59. 
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Rev. by W. G. Bean in Journal of Southern History, v (1939), 558; by Edward 
Larocque Tinker in NYTBR, Aug. 20, 1930, p. 23. 


Pierson, George W., Tocqueville and Beaumont in America. New York, 
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raphy, txt (1939), 348-3490; by David S. Muzzey in AHR, xiv (10939), 171-172; 
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Mayer, J. P., Prophet of the Mass Age: A Study of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Translated by M. M. Bozman and C. Kahn. London, Dent, 1939. Pp. 
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Rev. by Harold J. Laski in New Statesman and Nation, Dec. 9, 1939, p. 862; in 
TLS, Dec. 16, 1939, p. 727 (comment by J. P. Mayer, ibid., Dec. 23, p. 743). 
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Salvan, Albert Jacques, “Un Francais dans le Missouri en 1840,” FR, x11 
(1939), 100-109. 


The travels of Victor Tixier, author of Voyage aux Prairies Osages: Louisiane et 
Missouri (1839-1840) (Clermont-Ferrand and Paris, 1844). 


Metcalf, Helen Broughall, “The California Filibusters in Sonora,” California 
Historical Society Quarterly, xvi (1939), 3-21. 


An account of the activities of the Marquis de Pindray, the Count de Raousset- 
Boulbon, and M. de Sigondis in Mexico. 


Fellows, Otis, “Rachel and America: A Re-Appraisal,” RR, xxx (1939), 
402-413. 
Evidence that Rachel’s American tour in 1855 was much more of a success than is 
generally believed. 


Lonn, Ella, Foreigners in the Confederacy. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 512. 


Ham, Edward Billings, “French National Societies in New England,” New 
England Quarterly, x11 (1939), 315-332. 


Adams, Randolph G., Three Americanists: Henry Harrisse, Bibliographer ; 
George Brinley, Book Collector; Thomas Jefferson, Librarian. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. rot. 

Harrisse, an eccentric, scholarly Frenchman who lived in America during his early 


years, compiled bibliographies on explorations. His Discovery of America (1892) is 
still authoritative. 


Rev. by Gilbert H. Doane in Library Quarterly, rx (1939), 539-541; by M. J[aryc] 
in Revue d'Histoire Moderne, x1v (1939), 587; in NQ, cLxxvi (1939), 107-108. 


Ferron-Chéne, , “En feuilletant le ‘Journal’ d’un Américain de la Lé- 
gion,” Le Temps, 17 juillet 1939, p. 2. 


Excerpts from Alan Seeger’s war journal and comment thereon. 


Green, Julien, Personal Record, 1928-1939. Translated from the French by 
Jocelyn Godefroi. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 342. 
Published in French as Journal, Tome I, 1928-1934 (Paris, Plon, 1938. Pp. 299), 
and Journal, Tome II, 1935-1939 (Paris, Plon, 1939. Pp. 242). Excerpts published in 
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Rev. by Herbert Gorman in NYTBR, Dec. 3, 19390, p. 9; by Justin O’Brien in 
Nation, Dec. 30, 1039, p. 738; by John Patton in Books, Nov. 12, 1930, p. 7. 
Gillon, Etienne, “Quand une université américaine ne parle que le francais,” 
NL, 5 aoat 1939, pp. 1, 6. 
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of French culture in America. 


Carriére, J. M., “Creole Dialect of Missouri,” American Speech, x1v (1939), 
109-119. 


A study of the French spoken at Old Mines, near Ste. Genevieve, Missouri— 
emphasis on the influence of English in the evolution of that French. 
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Smith, Harley, and Hosea Phillips, “The Influence of English on Louisiana 
‘Cajun’ French in Evangeline Parish,” American Speech, xiv (1939), 
198-201. 


Phillips, Hosea, “Spoken French of Evangeline Parish (Louisiana),” FR 
XII (1939), 217-219. 
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Read, William A., “A Score of Louisiana-French Words,” Zeitschrift fiir 
franzésische Sprache und Literatur, txi1 (1939), 42-64. 


Ham, Edward B., “En marge de la survivance franco-américaine,” Le Canada 
Frangais, Xxvi1 (1939), 261-280. 


The survival of French culture in New England. 


Johannet, René, “Intellectuels et universitaires: André Siegfried,” Le Temps, 
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Biographical essay on a contemporary author who has done much to make present- 
day America known to the French. 
Jeandet, Yette, “Amica America. Ce que pensent des Etats-Unis. .. . / André 
Demaison, André Maurois, Jules Romains, Les ‘Quatre Saisons’,” NL, 
3 juin 1939, p. To. 
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Scott, James Brown, “La Dette spirituelle des Etats-Unis 4 l’égard de la 
France,” France-Amérique, Xxx (1939), 253-255. 

An address on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of the Comité France- 
Amérique. 

Winterich, John T., “America’s First Readers,” Publishers’ Weekly, Nov. 
25, 1939, Pp- 1977-1979. 

Early French books in America (seventeenth century). 

Bowe, Forrest B., “Recherches sur Racine dans l’Amérique du nord (1668- 
1820),” RLC, x1x (1939), 643-645. 

Parsons, Wilfrid, S. J., Early Catholic Americana. A List of Books and 
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York, Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xxx + 282. 

Rev. by Lawrence C. Wroth in Books, June 18, 1939, p. 14. 


Wright, Lyle H., American Fiction, 1774-1850. A Contribution toward a 
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Bibliography. San Marino, The Huntington Library; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xviii + 246. 
Rev. by Lyon N. Richardson in JEGP, xxx1x (10940), 151-154; by Napier Wilt in 
Library Quarterly, 1x (1939), 353-354; by Lawrence C. Wroth in Books, May 21, 
1930, Pp. 13. 


McDermott, John Francis, Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis. (Institut 
Francais de Washington, Historical Documents.) Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 
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Rev. by P. H[azard] in RLC, xx (1939), 356. 


Davis, Richard Beale, “Literary Tastes in Virginia before Poe,” William and 
Mary College Quarterly, 2nd ser., xtx (1939), 55-68. 
Includes a discussion of Francis Gilmer (1790-1826), who translated a number of 


things from French, including a portion of Rousseau’s Réveries d’un promeneur 
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Shephard, Esther, Walt Whitman’s Pose. New York, Harcourt Brace; London, 
Harrap, 1938. Cf. RR, xxx (1939), 183-184. 


Rev. by George Cookson in English 11 (1039), 253-255; by Clifton J. Furness in 
AL, x1 (1939), 98-101. 


David, Simone, “Carol Kennicott de ‘Main Street’ et sa lignée européenne,” 
RLC, xtx (1939), 407-416. 

The heroine of Sinclair Lewis’s novel studied against the background of Madame 
Bovary and A Doll’s House. In spite of similarities in theme and purpose (“nos trois 
héroines . . . out cherché 4 recréer le monde des femmes’), the American novel re- 
veals striking differences in characterization and in milieu from its two European 
predecessors. A very suggestive article. 


Bromfield, Louis, “Voix des Etats-Unis,” NL, 2 décembre 1939, p. 4. 
Bromfield’s statement of his spiritual debt to France and French culture. 


Rudwin, Maximilien, ‘Les Lettres francaises aux Etats-Unis en 1938,” 
France-Amérique, XxX (1939), 41-42. 


Contains a list of French books translated into English and published in 1938. 
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French Criticisms of the Novelist’s Early Work. Aix-en-Provence, Impri- 
merie Universitaire de Provence, 1938. Pp. 418. 


Rev. by C. Cestre in EA, m1 (1039), 77-79; by Rudolf Drescher in Beiblatt zur 
Anglia, L (1039), 153-154; by Robert E. Spiller in AL, x (1030), 498-490. 
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Guiran, Joseph, “A propos du Raven de Doré,” Bulletin du Bibliophile, 
N.S. xviit (1939), 143. 
On the priority of the American edition of The Raven illustrated by Doré. Cf. RR, 
Xxx (1939), 185. 
Pommier, Jean [Review of Jacques Crépet’s edition of Baudelaire (Paris, 
Conard, 1932-1937)], RLC, xix (1939), 502-518. 


A critical examination of Crépet’s theories regarding the influence of Poe on 
Baudelaire. 


“Original Manuscript of Mallarmé’s Tribute to Poe” [a query], Maryland 
Historical Magazine, Xxxiv (1939), 75. 


Published in Sara S. Rice’s Edgar Allan Poe Memorial Volume (Baltimore, 1887). 
What happened to Miss Rice’s papers? Is the magazine in Baltimore? Dr. E. Carnet- 
Noulet, University of Brussels, would like to know. 


O’Brien, Justin, “Henry Harland, an American Forerunner of Proust,” MLN, 
LIV (1939), 420-428. 


4. THE RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND CANADA 


Murray, Florence B., Canadian Bibliographical Tools Issued by the To- 
ronto Public Libraries,” Ontario Library Review, xxi1 (1939), 201-204. 


“Graduate Theses in Canadian History, and Related Subjects,” CHR, xx 
(1939), 293-300. 


Morse, William Inglis, Pierre du Gua, Sieur de Monts, Records: Colonial 


and “Saintongeois.” Collected and edited by William Inglis Morse. Lon- 
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THE RELATIONSHIP of Voltaire and Polier de Bottens has never been 
accurately determined not only because of unwillingness on the part 
of critics to believe Voltaire’s assertions but also because of the meager 
knowledge which we have possessed concerning Polier. In his recent 
work on Voltaire et Encyclopédie (Paris, 1938), Mr. R. Naves has 
revealed a degree of intimacy and spiritual complicity between the 
two men and has suggested actual collaboration in the preparation of 
Polier’s articles for the Encyclopédie, one of which, “Messie,” was in- 
cluded in modified form in Voltaire’s Dictionnaire piilosophique. On 
the strength of the discovery of a manuscript in Polier’s handwriting 
containing seventeen articles of which nine were printed without at- 
tribution in the Encyclopédie," Mr. Naves does not hesitate to desig- 
nate Polier as author and contributor to Diderot’s enterprise, and also to 
Voltaire’s dictionary. A careful study and comparison of existing texts 
and the presentation of a new document will, we believe, help to clarify 
the rdles played by Voltaire and Polier in these enterprises. 

Polier de Bottens, whom Diderot and D’Alembert seem to have 
known only as Voltaire’s “prétre de Lausanne,” came from a family 
of preachers and scholars. His uncle, Georges de Polier, a professor of 
Hebrew at Lausanne, wrote his Pensées chrétiennes in refutation of 
Diderot’s Pensées philosophiques and initiated the nephew into the 
study of oriental languages. Polier’s career was so brilliant that by 
1754 he was the dean of Lausanne pastors and member of several 
academies. Naves finds very little evidence of heterodoxy in his career 
apart from the seventeen Encyclopedia articles and no important work 
except these to indicate the nature of his mind. He wrote to Voltaire 
when the latter was still at Frankfort urging him to seek a home in 
Switzerland. By 1755 when Voltaire took up his winter residence at 
Monrion, near Lausanne, Polier had already rendered him the service 
of suppressing the local sale of an unauthorized Pucelle. The following 
two or three winters cover the periods of greatest intimacy between 
the two men. The tone of Voltaire’s letters indicates that Polier per- 
haps shared Voltaire’s dream of converting the Swiss clergy through 
Socinianism to deism. In March 1757 Polier was obliging enough to 
sign a certificate to rehabilitate the memory of Joseph Saurin whom 


1. Of the eight others, four appear in the Encyclopédie in a text differing from Polier 
de Botiens’s manuscript, while the remaining four have no equivalent. 
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the more conservative pastors considered a renegade. In the polemics 
that ensued the following year Polier’s action was condemned by his 
fellow-pastors and he was deprived of his deanship.? He seems then 
to have abandoned the open fight. Yet his relations with Voltaire may 
not have ceased as abruptly as Mr. Naves suggests, for Diderot wrote 
on July 18, 1757, to Grimm, who was visiting Voltaire: “Obtenez de 
lui [Voltaire] une liste des articles qu’il enverra pour chaque lettre; 
fixez-lui le temps pour chaque envoi; et qu’il se charge de hater d’ob- 
tenir, et d’envoyer la besogne de son prétre de Lausanne.” It seems 
more than likely that Polier was as Voltaire described him, “prétre 
par état, incrédule par sens commun.” Whether the “besogne” men- 
tioned in Diderot’s letter refers to the seventeen articles of the dis- 
covered manuscript or to additional articles it is impossible to deter- 
mine. Nor is there any positive evidence concerning Polier’s relations 
with Voltaire after the latter abandoned Monrion and took up his resi- 
dence at Ferney. 

The manuscript in Polier’s hand seems then to be a copy, and an in- 
complete one at that,* of Polier’s original articles prepared for the En- 
cyclopédie. Yet Voltaire certainly served as intermediary between 
Polier and the Encyclopedists. He probably also acted as adviser, per- 
haps as actual collaborator, and in the case of the article “Messie,” at 
least, as editor of Polier’s work. He transmitted to D’Alembert “Litur- 
gie,” “Mages,” “Magie,” “Magicien,” and other articles, as written by 
“un prétre hérétique de ses amis, savant et philosophe,” and he stated to 
D’Alembert (August 29, 1757) that Polier had also composed the ar- 
ticle “Messie.” There are, in the article “Liturgie,” certain ideas that 
Voltaire is known to have had and which are shocking in the “pre- 
mier pasteur de Lausanne.”* In the article “Mages,” taken from Cal- 
met’s Prolégoménes, Mr. Naves finds a “ton goguenard” which seems 
to him quite in accord with Polier’s manner,’ but which may be rather 
a Voltairean overtone. And the article “Messie” is so typically Vol- 
tairean in tone and treatment that critics have been unwilling to re- 
move it from the canon. Voltaire thus found a respectable protestant 
minister of Lausanne who was willing to write articles to the detri- 
ment of his position and reputation, and who never seems to have asked 
for the withdrawal of his work when he was in trouble or objected to 

2. Raymond Naves, Voltaire et ’ Encyclopédie, Paris, 1938, pp. 28-33. 

3. Two of the seventeen articles, “Mages” and “Mer Rouge,” are unfinished. See 
Naves, op. cit., pp. 188, 190. 


4. Naves, ibid., p. 32, n. 54. 
5. Ibid., p. 145, n. 155. 
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Voltaire’s use of his name. He was, however, something more than a 
mere amanuensis. 

The precise nature of this collaboration can be clarified by a detailed 
study of various états of the article “Messie,” which found its way 
into both the Encyclopédie and the Dictionnaire philosophique. Mr. 
Naves has discovered two manuscripts of this article,* both in Polier’s 
hand, one of them a rough draft. A third manuscript copy, made at 
the instigation of Mme de Vandeul from another in Diderot’s posses- 
sion, is among the latter’s papers at Leningrad. Moreover, Voltaire on 
numerous occasions maintained that he, too, possessed a manuscript 
in Polier’s hand. When the article first appeared, it was ascribed to no 
one. Later, when opposition to the Dictionnaire began to mount, Vol- 
taire began to name Polier as its author. From October 12, 1764, to 
July 1772, he reiterated in ten different places’ that the article was by 
Polier. It is true that his assertions contain certain discrepancies, par- 
ticularly concerning the manuscript. Thus on October 12, 1764, he 
maintains that he has the original in his possession and suggests that 
he has had it since 1759 or 1760; on October 20, 1764, he has just se- 
cured it “depuis peu;” while in July, 1772, he has received the same 
manuscript “depuis peu.” 

A comparison paragraph by paragraph between Polier de Bottens’s 
manuscript B, his second draft, and the article “Messie” in both the 
Dictionnaire philosophique (1764) and the Encyclopédie (1765), dis- 
closes that where suppressions are made in manuscript B, they are 
usually made in the printed articles. The assumption that this manu- 
script B occupies a position somewhere between the rough draft A 
and the final publication is undoubtedly a valid one. It is certain 
though that the manuscript sent to Briasson, one of the publishers of 
the Encyclopédie, differed considerably (Naves, pp. 191 f.) from both 
Polier’s manuscript and the one sent to Cramer, who published the 
Dictionnaire philosophique. Four passages which occurred (§§ 4, 5a, 
25a, 32) in Cramer did not occur in Polier. On the other hand, §§ 18, 
19, the thirty lines of §§ 21a-21m, the last sentences of §§ 25, 26, and 
28, and fifteen lines in § 36, which were preserved in Polier do not ap- 
pear in Cramer. Again, Briasson’s manuscript does not agree with 
Polier’s erasures, notably in all the erased passages in Polier from §§ 
1-7 and §§ 16-31. On the other hand, from §§ 7-15 and from §§ 31a 

6. Ibid., p. 101. 


7. See Moland, 1, 121; xxv, 282; XLII, 345, 347; XLVuI, 119; and Beuchot, xLvm, 173; 
LXII, 49, 61, 67-68, 92. 
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through 36, it does agree with Polier’s erasures. These differences prove 
beyond all doubt that Polier’s copy is not the master copy. 

Though Polier’s manuscript B is thus not the master copy, it occu- 
pies some position between the first draft and the two publications of 
the work. This position is particularly difficult to determine, since Mr. 
Naves’s description of manuscript A which he assumes to be the first 
draft is so incomplete. All we know is that A is “modérément corrigé 
et porte en marge neuf additions importantes” (Naves, p. 191). It 
would be interesting to know whether the corrections are in the same 
handwriting as the text of A, and to have more specific information 
about the nine important additions. Meanwhile, we must accept Mr. 
Naves’s conclusions that manuscript B is drawn from A. One of the 
significant things about both A and B is that they bear no corrections 
by Voltaire. Since he made neither corrections nor additions, it is prob- 
able he was not responsible for the erasures. His additions, corrections, 
and erasures were apparently made at a later date (before 1764, how- 
ever) on another (now lost) copy of the manuscript which resembled 
eventually the one sent to Cramer. This fact explains why they were 
not in the copy sent by Polier to Briasson. And it also explains why 
the article “Messie” in the Encyclopédie is so different from the same 
article in the Dictionnaire philosophique. The Encyclopédie presents 
Polier’s final version, probably edited by Diderot, if not by Le Breton; 
the Dictionnaire philosophique, Voltaire’s; and the Questions sur 
? Encyclopédie, a final version revised by Voltaire. 

A comparison word by word of Polier’s version in the Encyclopédie 
with Voltaire’s in the Dictionnaire philosophique brings to light several 
divergences not without significance. In speaking of the anointment of 
Hazael, King of Syria, the Dictionnaire philosophique refers to the 
Third Book of Kings, xtx, 15 and 16; the Encyclopédie, to IV Reg., 
VIII, 12, 13, 14. A sentence of the Dictionnaire philosophique reads: 
“Nous lisons dans le 1" livre des Rois, chap. xt, v. 5 .. .” The Ency- 
clopédie gives the same reference but has changed to v. 3. Finally, the 
Dictionnaire philosophique has a reference to Daniel, rx, 26 which the 
Encyclopédie gives as v. 16. The last two of these cases might be dis- 
missed as unimportant on the strength that any printer might mistake 
a 5 for a 3, or even erroneously place a 1 for a 2. It is impossible to 
dismiss the first case so easily. Needless to say, in all three references, 
the Dictionnaire philosophique is correct, the Encyclopédie, wrong. 
Evidently, Voltaire knew his Bible better than Polier or Diderot. 

Voltaire’s constant assertion that Polier was the author of the article 
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“Messie,” though treated by critics as a subterfuge, seems to be justi- 
fiable after all. Yet Voltaire performed important functions at various 
stages between its inception and final publication in his Questions sur 
V Encyclopédie. The very fact that he assigned the subject to Polier 
suggests that he knew his man or at least knew how to control the 
material which would make up the article. Thus from inspirer of the 
subject in the first stage, Voltaire became consultant in the second. 

We have at hand a document which throws considerable light upon 
this stage during which he acted as consultant. This document is a 
copy in Voltaire’s hand of a letter, undated and unaddressed. A perusal 
of its contents discloses that it was connected with the writing of the 
article “Messie” and the original was presumably addressed to Polier 
at a time when he was preparing the article. The letter, here published 
for the first time, is as follows:* 

MonsSIEUR, 

Je sens, et vous jugerez comme moy 4 quel point je suis indigne d’étre consulté 
par vous. mais je vous obeis. vous desirez quelque preuve de cette opinion que 
l’esperance d’un liberateur n’était pas un precepte positif un article de foy chez les 
anciens juifs, mais un conseil donné par les profetes, une consolation annoncée par 
les profetes. Cest une question purement historique, 4 laquelle mon insuffisance 
seule devrait m’interdire de répondre. S’il s’agissait du dogmatique, non seulement 
cette insuffisance me fermerait la bouche mais je regarderais comme un attentat de 
toucher 4 ces matieres respectables. il n’apartient point a un laique d’examiner, 


nous devons tous comme vous savez une foy implicite aveugle a tout ce que l’eglise 
et notre St. pere le pape nous enseignent. notre seul partage est de croire. il ne 
s’agit donc icy que de savoir, si les juifs ont cru en un liberateur, comme ils 
croyaient en moyse et si l’esperance du silo, du messiah etait un article de foy 
parmy eux. il me semble que maimonides sur la fin de l’onzieme siecle fut le premier 
qui dans les 13 articles de foy qu’il proposa aux juifs compta pour le douzieme 
l’attente d’un messie. 


il fut contredit en ce point par le rabbin albo et cet albo s’appuye de l’autorité 
de l’ancien docteur hillel qui vivait avant gamaliel. il est clair par cette dispute que 
l’attente d’un Shilo d’un liberateur d’un oint d’un messiah n’etait pas autrefois 
generalement admise chez les hebreux. 

ils regardaient comme leur loy les commandements (non pas le droit) insérez 
dans le ve-elle shemot, que les septante nommérent depuis éxode, dans le vaikera 
que nous appellons levitique, et dans le livre des réprehensions nommé tantot ad- 
debarim tantot mishna, et par le septante deuteronome. jamais les juifs ne recon- 
nurent d’autre legislateur que le seul moyse depuis . . . [sic]. or moyse dans aucun 
de ces preceptes n’ordonna aux juifs d’esperer un Silo, un messiah, un liberateur. 
le temps ou l’on place la publication du deuteronome est celuy ou les hebreux 

8. Leningrad Municipal Library, Voltaire MSS, 240-1x-58, “Religion, par Mr. de Vol- 


taire.” See Fernand Caussy, Inventaire des manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Voltaire, 
Paris. 1913, p. 42. 
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rassemblez dans les plaines de moab vis a vis de jerico maitres d’un pays assez 
fertile, et n’etant point dans l’oppression navaient pas besoin d’un libérateur. il n’est 
pas question d’examiner icy ce que les juifs devaient croire mais ce qu’ils croyaient. 
le fait et non pas le devoir. 

Moyse au chapitre 18 du deuteronome leur dit que selon la demande faitte par 
le peuple sur le mont oreb de n’entendre plus la voix de Dieu, de peur den mourir 
Dieu ayant egard a cette priére leur enverrait un conducteur un profete apres 
moise, auquel ils devaient obeir. mais il ne leur parla point d’un Silo d’un liberateur 
dans les temps futurs, d’un messiah, d’un Christ. le peuple hebreu tout charnel, 
qui ne découvrait pas le sens misterieux des oracles de cette ancienne loy accomplis 
dans la loy nouvelle, ne penétra pas ce que la foy nous a revélez depuis. 

Ce peuple était si grossier que Moyse pour se proportionner a leur entendement 
ne leur parle expressement en aucun endroit de ses loix, ny des recompenses et des 
chatiments apres la vie ny de l’immortalité de l’ame. ce dogme sacré ne fut pu- 
bliquement admis que longtemps aprés le sejour des juifs dans Babilone et méme la 
secte des saduceens parmy lesquels on choisit quelquefois de grands pontifs ne crut 
jamais cette vérité si importante. 

il est donc tres naturel que ce peuple grossier dont Dieu daignait ménager la 
faiblesse et auquel il cacha les sublimes misteres dont nous sommes instruits, ce 
peuple qui ne connut longtemps ny les récompenses ny les peines apres la mort, ce 
peuple qui bornait tout a la vie sensuelle, n’ait jamais imaginé un messie un Dieu 
homme dont l’incarnation etait si audessus de la faible raison des hommes. 

le premier des rabis ou profetes dans qui la sainte eglise a reconnu les caracteres 
distincts du messie est isaia, qui vivait sept cent ans apres moyse. il est évident que 
pendant ces sept cent années les juifs ne s’étaient pas faits un point de foy d’esperer 
un Silo un messiah. 

vous connaissez assez monsieur la divine profetie d’isaie qu’on lit en son chapitre 
sept. vous savez que Dieu l’envoya pour rassurer le roy Akkas assiegé dans jerusalem 
par les rois de Sirie et d’israel. isaia lui donne un signe de sa delivrance. une jeune 
personne (alma) sera enceinte (harah). elle mettra au jour un fils nommé Em- 
manuel. il mangera du beure et du miel afin qu’il sache reprouver le mal et choisir 
le bien. parce qu’avant qu’il sache reprouver le mal et choisir le bien, la terre que 
vous detestez sera delivrée de ses deux rois...e... [sic], et le seigneur en ce 
temps la siflera aux mouches des peuples d’Egipte et aux abeilles d’assur. et le 
seigneur en ce jour rasera avec un rasoir de louage la téte le poil du penil et toutte 
la barbe du roy des assiriens avec ceux qui sont au dela du fleuve. 

Isaie ensuitte au chapitre 8 continue ainsi: le seigneur me dit prenez un grand 
livre ecrivez en stile d’homme prenez vite les dépouilles butinez vite .. . et japrochai 
de la profetesse elle congut elle enfanta un fils et le seigneur me dit donnez lui le 
nom de prenez vite les dépouilles, butinez vite .. . etc. 

nous sommes certains aujourduy que cette jeune personne alma est la tres sainte 
vierge marie, et que lenfant est notre sauveur jesus christ. 

mais les juifs uniquement occupez de leurs intérets temporels et presents s’en 
tinrent a la lettre et ne penetrerent point le sens et lesprit des paroles. 

ils n’eleverent jamais le voile d’aucune profetie. ils ne regarderent que leur 
jerusalem et jamais la jerusalem celeste. ils donnaient le nom de messiah, unctus, 
cristus, a plusieurs monarques étrangers comme au roy de Damas hazael dans le 
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livre des rois. isaia appelle cirus messie dans son 45eme chapitre. Ezechiel a verset 


14 du chapitre 28 appelle le roy de tir messie et cherubin. il y en a vingt exemples 
dans |’ancien testament. 


il résulte de touttes ces autoritez que la nation fut toujours dans l’aveuglement 
sur le veritable messie, et que loin de l’attendre avec foy, elle n’eut jamais qu’une 
idee vague et mondaine du liberateur mondain quelle espera dans les temps de ses 
longues disgraces. 

je viens 4 present a la question si les rabis, les profetes depuis isaie furent re- 
gardez par le peuple comme des législateurs. non sans doute. les grands pretres 
meme ne |’étaient pas. les rabis étaient comme nos prédicateurs. ils étaient de plus 
inspirez souvent par Dieu meme ils reprenaient les princes et souvent étaient 
maltraittez par eux. mais ils najoutérent jamais rien ny au décalogue ny au lévitique 
ny au pentateuque. 

moyse dit bien a lendroit deja cité du deuteronome quon doit croire un profete 
quand ce quil a prédit arrive. mais ces hommes saintement inspirez ne proposerent 
jamais un nouvel article de foy. ils consolerent ils menacerent ils prédirent. leurs 
révélations furent respectées par le peuple. elles furent ensuitte inserees dans le 


recueil de lancien testament, mais jamais en qualité de loy. le sanhedrin ne leut pas 
soufert. 


vous developerez bien mieux que moy monsieur tous ces faits. et le nouveau jour 
que vous leur donnerez confondra les juifs et éclairera les cretiens. jay lhonneur 
detre avec lestime que je vous dois Monsieur, 


On examining this letter, we find a very fundamental attitude: Vol- 
taire the Catholic had no desire to have the question of dogma treated 
in sectarian fashion by Polier the Protestant. Hence the one idea 
stressed is that the belief in the coming of a Messiah or liberator was 
not an article of law in the Jewish religion, and consequently the Jews 
may be excused for never having believed in the Christ. The prophecies 
never constituted a basis for law. This idea furnishes the fiction on 
which the whole article “Messie” (down to the treatment of false 
Messiahs) was written. It is purported to be an article criticizing the 
obstinacy of the Jews in not recognizing the Christ. But the tactics in 
the letter of seeming to criticize the arguments of the Jews and at the 
same time using those arguments to combat the Divinity of Christ may 
be detected as strictly Voltairean. Besides, the more specific point that 
the words Anointed, Messiah, were given to Kings, even pagan Kings, 
which furnished material for the first five paragraphs of the article 
“Messie” was also incorporated in the letter. Even the references cited 
in the article to substantiate the statement are present in the letter. 
Voltaire thus may be credited with having suggested the article, with 
having prescribed the tactics which its author was to follow, and with 
having given the references to the Bible which were to prove a point. 

The problem arises as to how much more of the article was supplied 
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Polier by Voltaire. Obviously the Jewish stories of the life of Christ 
from the Sepher Toldos Jeschut and the Toldos Jeschut may have 
come directly from the works or from the translations of Vagenseil and 
Huldrich. They were in current circulation, having been used by the 
Religion chrétienne analysée which was known to Voltaire even before 
the death of Mme du Chatelet in 1749. Voltaire could have supplied 
the works to Polier either in the translations or in the version of the 
Religion chrétienne analysée, or Polier could have found them himself. 
The same is true for the accounts of false messiahs of the early chris- 
tian centuries, which could have come either directly or through the 
intermediary of Voltaire from Basnage’s Histoire des juifs, Meslier’s 
Testament, Bayle’s Dictionary, or even Josephus. The actual source 
of each account would be difficult to locate. But not the idea of play- 
ing up the false messiahs to create a reasonable doubt concerning all 
messiahs. This was a Voltairean tactic, but not exclusively used by 
Voltaire, since it was practiced also in Les Trois Imposteurs. In any 
event, the treatment of one of these false messiahs, Sabatei-Sevi, un- 
doubtedly came from Voltaire’s Essai sur les meeurs, since the last 
paragraph of Polier’s account is not understandable unless it is read 
in connection with the last paragraph of Voltaire’s account. Beyond 
doubt, Voltaire the consultant supplied Polier with subject, points of 
view, reading material—including references from the Bible, and 
passages from his own Essai sur les meeurs. He probably supplied other 
works with which he was familiar such as the Sepher, the Basnage, 
if not Meslier and La Religion chrétienne analysée. 

The article completed, copies were sent to Voltaire and to Briasson. 
Somewhere before publication in the Encyclopédie, a lengthy passage 
of eight paragraphs in Polier’s manuscript was deleted, and various 
changes were made in ten other paragraphs (§§ 17, 22, 31a-d, and 
33-36 of Naves’s table). With these exceptions, Polier’s article seems 
to have been published integrally by the editors of the Encyclopédie. 

The copy sent to Voltaire suffered a different fate. The point of 
view, general development, and facts of the article could not but please 
him, since they were his contribution to the partnership. But the article 
was too long, too wordy, too heavy. Voltaire revised it with the greatest 
stringency, deleting immediately four lengthy passages (the one of 
eight paragraphs which was also suppressed in the Encyclopédie, one 
of thirteen paragraphs dealing with the “réveries” of the Jews con- 
cerning the coming of the “messie” and taken from the Bibliothéque 
des rabbins and Basnage, and one of four paragraphs dealing with the 
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account of Christ’s infancy from the Toldos, and a fourth passage of 
two paragraphs of considerable length dealing with Bar-Kochba), along 
with two other paragraphs of about eleven or twelve lines each.* Of the 
74 paragraphs comprising Polier’s copy, Voltaire suppressed in entirety 
29 paragraphs, and summarized six others.’® He accepted in their en- 
tirety only 6 (comprising in all 37 lines), and made numerous and 
sometimes very extensive cuttings in the 33 remaining paragraphs. The 
cuttings range from the deletion of all but one sentence (§ 7, for example 
—5 of 17 lines remaining) to minor and sporadic deletions of phrases. 
Nor was that all, for Voltaire then set to work to change words, lighten 
sentences, eliminate awkward transpositions. It is not necessary to cite 
these cases which, however, give an excellent picture of Voltaire the 
editor. In only two places is the meaning appreciably changed. Polier 
excuses the Jews for not believing in Christ and then adds the follow- 
ing moral observation: “d’autant plus qu’il est de homme de tenir 
plus au corps qu’a l’esprit, et d’étre plus sensible aux besoins présents 
que flatté des avantages a venir.” Voltaire’s version excuses them also, 
but omits the weak moral observation. Polier, after citing a passage 
from the Judei Lusitani Questiones which condemns Christians for be- 
lieving in the Divinity of Christ, adds: “Mais ce ne sont 1a que des mots 
vuides de sens qui ne prouvent rien, qui ne contrarient point la foi 
chrétienne, et qui ne sauraient jamais l’emporter en donnant au Messie 
le nom de Dieu. Vide Isai 1x, Vj, 45, 22. 35. 4. Jer. xxi, Vj. Eccl. 1, 
4.” Voltaire omits the passage and contents himself with the remark: 
“On sait assez que les Juifs, esclaves de la lettre, n’ont jamais pénétré 
comme nous le sens des écritures.” 

Thus the ponderous, bulky and somewhat over-weighted article of 
Polier was reduced to the short, rapid, and light proportions of a nor- 
mal Voltaire article. Voltaire, having been inspirer and consultant, 
became editor, though in reality when one considers how little was left 
of the original contribution one must conclude that Voltaire editor was 
really publishing his own work. His great desire to secure collaborators 
in his fight against the “infame” can alone explain why he took the 
trouble to enlist the services of a protestant minister when he could 
have written the article more easily himself. 

Princeton University IRA WADE 
Columbia University NorMAN L. ToRREY 
9. These passages correspond with §§ 15-27, 38-41, 50-51, 53, 57 of the Encyclopédie 


article, plus the eight paragraphs excised also therein. 
10. §§ 1, 33, 55, 56, 60, and 66 of the Encyclopédie. 





THE INFLUENCE OF WALT WHITMAN 
ON ANDRE GIDE 








IN THE FALL of 1893, the moral and intellectual outlook of André Gide 
underwent a rapid change. Up to then, he had sought to find through 
his creative work a release from the inhibitions that had harassed the 
sentimental and spiritual life of his adolescent years. Les Cahiers 
d’André Walter, published in 1891, Le Voyage d’Urien, in 1892, La 
Tentative amoureuse ou Le Traité du vain désir, in the summer of 
1893, bespeak an introspective nature in flight. But his literary accom- 
plishments did not bring him the psychic escape he was looking for. 
Even the recent friendships of poets like Régnier, Viélé-Griffin, Valéry, 
seconded by the music of Schumann, Chopin, and Bach, could not 
succeed in relieving the emotional compulsions of his heart. 

Fortunately, in this period of stress, he made the acquaintance of 
one in whom he was to find spiritual kinship and guidance, Marcel 
Schwob. Gide was often a guest at his house.* In that year, 1893, a 
spirit of nihilistic fervor swept the literary atmosphere.’ Though he 
was linked to the symbolistic movement, Marcel Schwob was himself 
representative of that Nietzschean fervor, and he communicated it to 
his associates. He had, moreover, experienced at this time a great sor- 
row. A woman he loved deeply had just died. “Lorsqu’elle mourut,” 
says André Salmon, “en ce logis de la rue des Boulangers ou, tel soir, 
le conteur révéla Walt Whitman 4 Moréas abasourdi, aucun des plus 
proches amis de l’amant déchiré ne le surent consoler.”* Perhaps Whit- 
man’s Whispers of Heavenly Death succeeded where his friends had 
failed. For Schwob was a fervent admirer of the American poet. He 
had revealed him to “Moréas abasourdi.” Had he not revealed him to 
other poets equally stirred by the breath-taking discovery of the Leaves 
of Grass, and to André Gide, especially, who was so ripe for the new 
message? 

It was precisely at this time, in fact, that Gide made the break with 
the puritanic past that had kept his body and soul in a spiritual and 
ascetic strait-jacket. A new Gide was arising from under the ash-cloth, 
a healthy, virile individual, who craved the taste and the satisfactions 
of the things of the earth. To what an extent this transformation was 

1. Pierre Champion, Marcel Schwob et son temps, Paris, Grasset, 1927, p. 98. 


2. Léon Daudet, L’entre deux guerres, Paris, Grasset, p. 13. 
3. Introduction to Le Livre de Monelle, Paris, Stock, 1923, p. 15. 
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aided by the influence of Walt Whitman, exerted orally through Mar- 
cel Schwob, we shall see presently. In October of that year, 1893, ac- 
companied by his friend Paul Laurens, Gide turned his back to his 
immediate past and embarked for sun-drenched Africa. Here he cast 
off all external as well as inner restraints, and gave full vent to the 
promptings of his desires. He not only experienced, but he began also 
to express the joys and intoxications of his senses in dithyrambic songs 
he included later in his Nourritures terrestres. 

Back in Paris, however, the year after, he felt like a recaptured con- 
vict. Was he to resume his old place in the Symbolist ranks? The path 
he had chosen deviated from the beaten highway his friends were fol- 
lowing. A comrade of the early hours had made the following entry in 
his Journal: “Gide change beaucoup. Change-t-il réellement? ou me 
suis-je mépris autrefois? Je ne sais. Mais je l’ai bien mal connu s’il 
était ainsi. . . .”* Gide could not return to his former pew in the sym- 
bolist chapel to repeat the old rites. He could not be ensnared again by 
a claptrap doctrine which, he says, “sentait furieusement le factice et 
le renfermé.” Motivated, of course, by the very same inner urge for 
self-emancipation, his friend Marcel Schwob, gathering all the pent-up 
hurt in his heart, published just then Le Livre de Monelle, which has 
been characterized as a “gospel of piety” and a “manual of nihilism.”° 
The gesture, and its lesson, were not lost on Gide, for when three 
years later he published his own Nourritures terrestres, the resemblance 
between the two works appeared so striking, that Schwob took offence, 
and broke with Gide. Having alluded to this similarity in an article 
written to clarify the problem,’ the present writer received the following 
comment from M. Gide: “II est sans doute surprenant que personne 
en France n’ait fait le rapprochement du Livre de Monelle et de mes 
Nourritures terrestres. Marcel Schwob, sur le moment, s’affecta beau- 
coup de la publication de ce livre et, comme mon affection pour lui 
était vive, je ne pus que souffrir du retrait (passager du reste) de son 
amitié; mais je ne pouvais ne pas écrire mes ‘Nourritures.’ De tous 
mes livres il n’en est pas de plus sincére, de plus spontané. II est fait 
en grande partie d’extraits de journaux et cahiers bien antérieurs a 
l’époque de sa publication et je ne pense pas qu’on puisse parler ici 
d’influence. Ce que je crois c’est que Marcel Schwob et moi souffrions 
également de l’atmosphére factice et uniquement livresque de la lit- 


4. Paul Iseler, Les Débuts d’André Gide vus par P. Loujs, Sagittaire, 1037, p. 40. 
5. Pierre Champion, oP. cit., p. 81. 
6. “Marcel Schwob and André Gide, A Literary Affinity,” RR, xxm (1931), 28-37. 
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térature d’alors et éprouvions un égal désir de nous en échapper. La 
grande connaissance que Marcel Schwob avait de la littérature anglaise 
l’y aidait et peut-étre serait-il juste de parler d’une influence commune: 
celle de Walt Whitman que Marcel Schwob, I’un des premiers m’appre- 
nait 4 aimer (car en ce temps-la il n’en existait encore que des traduc- 
tions partielles et je ne pouvais le lire dans l’original, car je n’ai com- 
mencé a apprendre l’anglais qu’a quarante ans.)” 

This letter confirms our statement regarding Schwob’s teaching of 
the poetic credo of Walt Whitman to his friends. Of course, he was 
not the first writer to introduce the American poet in France. Some 
partial translations had been made earlier, in 1886, by Jules Laforgue, 
to whom the poet had been revealed by Francis Viélé-Griffin, himself a 
translator of several poems in the succeeding years. Gide read every 
one of these translations, for, as a writer, he belonged to the same 
generation, and, for a time, had moved in the same circles as Laforgue 
and Viélé-Griffin. But it must be observed that the total of these trans- 
lations was not great." They only whetted his appetite and brought 
him with greater enthusiasm to the feet of Whitman’s admirer to listen 
to his oral translations and interpretations of the Leaves of Grass. Gide 
took Schwob’s lessons to heart. The seed of the master was falling in 
fertile soil. Whitman became the friend he needed, “quelqu’un qui 
m’efit appris 4 m’intéresser 4 autrui et qui m’efit sorti de moi-méme.’”* 

In the critical years of his struggle to emancipate himself from his 
physical and spiritual handicaps, Whitman was as a physician to the 
“sick man” Gide says he was then. Whitman showed him the avenues 
of escape from his self-imprisonment. Speaking of his disturbed and 
disturbing sentimental experiences, in the first pages of Corydon, Gide 
observes that during those early years of his life, “la conscience que 
j’acquis de mon . . . anomalie me plongea dans une inquiétude mor- 
telle.””® Was there no way out for him? The anguish he felt and sought 

7. They included, in 1886, those by Laforgue, in La Vogue, no. 10, June 28-July s: 
“One’s self I sing,’ “To Foreign Lands,” “To a Historian,” “To a Certain Canta- 
trice,” “Shut not your Doors,” “To You,” “Thou Reader;” in La Vogue, no. 11, July 
5-12: “O Star of France;” in La Vogue, m1, no. 3, Aug. 2-9: “A Woman waits for me.” 
In 1888, by Viélé-Griffin, in La Revue Indépendante, 1x, no. 25, Nov.: “Faces,” “To 
a Locomotive in Winter,” “The World below the Brine.” In 1889, by Viélé-Griffin, in 
La Cravache, no. 432, June 1st: “There was a Child Went Forth,” and in L’Hermitage, 
1, 2903: “The Song of the Broad-Axe.” In 1892, by Viélé-Griffin, in Les Entretiens Poli- 
tiques et Littéraires, 1, no. 32, Nov.: “To a Foil’d European Revolutionaire.” In 18094, 
by Laurence Jerrold, in Magasin International, no. 1, Dec.: “To You,” “Song of the 
Answerer.” The other translations of Whitman in France are from later years. See 
Léon Bazalgette, Feuilles d’herbe, Mercure de France, Paris, 1909, and Louis Fabulet’s 
Walt Whitman, Géuvres Choisies, Poémes et Proses, Gallimard, Paris 1918. 


8. Si le Grain ne meurt, Paris, Gallimard, 1928, pp. 260-261. 
9. Paris, Gallimard, 1924, p. 26. 
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to conceal was not unique, however, for it had been expressed elo- 
quently in the Leaves of Grass. Whitman too had sought escape from 
those “Pent-up Aching Rivers.” The passionate lines the poet dedi- 
cated to his ““Tan-faced Prairie-Boy,” his “Vigil Strange I kept on the 
Field One Night,” his frank, dignified treatment of comradeship in 
“Calamus,” in “Children of Adam,” gave Gide the assurance he needed 
that “la perversion de [son] instinct était naturelle.””® In “Calamus” 
he found good reason to look upon his instincts with the elevated moral 
outlook he desired to free him from the obsession of turpitude that 
might have blighted his life otherwise. That is why he protested against 
M. Léon Bazalgette’s attempt, in Walt Whitman, Vhomme et son wuvre, 
to whitewash the American poet’s reputation. Whitman had been one 
of the buttresses in the moral edifice he had built himself, and he was 
anxious to maintain it intact. Morally as well as spiritually, he felt he 
had been saved; he felt he was a new man, reborn to life as well as to 
art. 

The Christian concept of the duality of human passion was to re- 
assert itself in his later writings, in La Symphonie pastorale, in La 
Porte étroite. But he condemned such division, and showed its tragedy 
in Alissa. His characters in Les Faux-Monnayeurs are likewise thirst- 
ing for love and afraid of passion. The latent puritanism in him thus 
returned often to plague him. In reality, it had never left him entirely. 
Does he not exclaim even in Les Nourritures terrestres: “Non pas 
amour Nathanaél, mais la ferveur.” Whitman knew no such inner 
disharmony. Gide must seek constantly to harmonize in him the di- 
vergent pulls of physical and spiritual loves. He does not meet with 
complete success always, which is what gives to his work its disquieting 
and pathetic character. 

In his early attempts to save both his flesh and his soul, he came 
near poisoning both. “Fiévres des jours passés,” he exclaims, “vous 
étiez 4 ma chair une mortelle usure; mais comme |’4me s’épuise quand 
rien ne la distrait de Dieu!” He added later: “Je ne dus le salut de ma 
chair qu’a l’irrémédiable empoisonnement de mon Ame.” The dilemma 
seemed without issue. The struggle it engendered in him brought con- 
fusion to his spirit. “Puis je ne compris plus du tout ce que j’avais 
voulu dire par 1a,” he confessed."* He had fallen into an obscure laby- 
rinth where in despair he waited for help. “Attentes! attentes de quoi? 
criai-je.” 

10. Ibid., p. 34. 

11. Les Nourritures terrestres, pp. 25, 47, 181. 
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The opening lines of the Leaves of Grass, which he read in the trans- 
lation of Laforgue, in La Vogue of 1886, contained the answer to his 
outcry: 

Je chante le soi-méme, une simple personne séparée, . . . 
C’est la vie, incommensurable en passion, ressort, et puissance, 


Pleine de joie, mise en ceuvre par des lois divines pour la plus libre action, 
C’esi ?Homme Moderne que je chante.” 


Gide took up the song of the Modern Man himself. “Dés ce jour, 
chaque instant de ma vie prit pour moi la saveur de nouveauté d’un 
don absolument ineffable.” He became accessible to all temptations, 
opened his senses to all the invitations of life. Whitman had taken the 
human personality as the leading motif of his utterances. “Chanter of 
Personality,’ he had called himself, in the poem “To a Historian,” 
which Gide had under his eyes in Laforgue’s translation. His “Song 
of Myself” opens with the declaration: 


I celebrate myself, and I sing myself, .. . 
I loafe and invite my soul, ... 


The entire long poem is a hymn to the glorified ego of the poet. 
I dote on myself, there is that lot of me and all so luscious, 
Each moment and whatever happens thrills me with joy, 
verses that Gide himself was to translate into French later.’? Whitman 
does not encourage the selfish spirit in man, however, but seeks to 
“tally nature,” to live close to it. 
Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons, 
It is to grow in the open air, and to eat and sleep with the earth. 
He turned away from the study-room to the open fields: 


Now I re-examine philosophies and religions, 
They may prove well in lecture-rooms, yet not prove at all under the spacious 
clouds, . . 8 


He urged the young men whose minds and hearts were gnawed by old 
beliefs, admonitions, prescriptions, and proscriptions, to face the 
countryside and the seaside: 


A morning-glory at my window satisfies me more than the metaphysics of books. 
To behold the daybreak! 

The little light fades the immense and diaphanous shadows, 

The air tastes good to my palate.*4 

12. See Louis Fabulet, op. cit., p. 64. 

13. “Song of the Open Road,” stanza 6. The quotations from Whitman are from the 


ed. of Leaves of Grass by Emory Holloway, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1931. 
14. “Song of Myself,” stanza 24. Cf. Gide’s translation in Louis Fabulet, op. cit., 64. 
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This was the way Gide felt in the days of his emancipation: 
Aurores vous étiez nos plus chéres délices .. . 
Dés Vaube, sortir—jaillir —dans Vair tout renouveleé. 
Une branche de laurier-rose vibrera dans le matin frissonnant.1® 


Whitman extolled those earthly foods that are good not only for the 
body but also for the soul: 


Whoever you are! you are he or she for whom the earth is solid and liquid, 
You are he or she for whom the sun and the moon hang in the sky..® 


Gide gave heed to his voice. “Tu ne sauras jamais,” he wrote, “les ef- 
forts qu’il nous a fallu faire pour nous intéresser 4 la vie; mais main- 
tenant qu’elle nous intéresse, ce sera comme toute chose—passionné- 
ment.” He turned away from reading and dreaming to desiring and 
living. His emotions blossomed out; he felt every sensation with the 
fervor of a religious experience. He hungered for a fresh awareness of 
the world about him to be apprehended not only by his reason but also 
by his senses. “Il ne me suffit pas de lire que les sables des plages sont 
doux; je veux que mes pieds nus les sentent.”*’ To be alive, merely to 
be, had become a voluptuous and intense satisfaction to him. 

The thought of God had been for him for a long time the immutable 
barrier between the aspirations of his soul and the things his heart 
desired. In this domain also, Whitman revealed to him, somewhat as 
Dostoievsky was doing contemporaneously,* but within the limits of 
his different temperament, a conception of religion that was quite unlike 
that he had known—a religion of confident optimism, of “unrestricted 
faith,” conceived and expressed in love of everything and of one’s self 
as love of God. 

And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious about God, .. . 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God not in the least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than myself... 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, ... 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in the glass. 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and everyone is sign’d by God’s name, 


And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoe’er I go 
Others will punctually come for ever and ever.?® 


15. Les Nourritures terrestres, pp. 141, 164. 

16. “A Song of the Rolling Earth,” stanza 2. 

17. Les Nourritures Terrestres, pp. 17, 22, 35, 118. 

18. Melchior de Vogiié’s Le Roman russe was published in 1886. The Idiot was 
first translated in 1887, and The Brothers Karamazov in 1888. See also T. Vacquier, 
“Dostoievsky and Gide,” Sewanee Review, xxxvil (1929), 478-480. 

19. “Song of Myself,” stanza 48. 
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Whitman expressed a mystic synthesis of the rational and the religious 
spirits in the melting-pot of self: 


Including all life on earth, touching, including God, including Savior and Satan, 
Ethereal, pervading all, (for without me what were all? What were God? )?° 


Under the impact of such dialectical idealism, coupled, doubtless, with 
the influence of Dostoievsky’s evangelical teachings, in which, how- 
ever, Quietistic implications come to the fore in a way that is not 
evident in Gide, the latter’s crumbling orthodox beliefs underwent a 
rapid evolution. He who had cried out in “Le Cahier noir:” “Eternel! 
aie pitié de moi! J’ai peur de la nuit!” and had quoted from First 
Corinthians, Iv, 10: “C’est 4 cause du Christ que nous sommes fous,””** 
turned upon God confident, trusting eyes now. He deserted the exclusive 
temple of his erstwhile worship that had “hurt his soul,” to love all 
things “divinely natural,” to embrace a pantheism akin to that of Whit- 
man. He admonishes Nathanaél to seek God anywhere and everywhere, 
to discover him in whatever confronts him, to recognize his ever present 
manifestation in all things. In truly Whitmanesque style he declares: 
“Tu ne soupcgonnes pas, Myrtil, toutes les formes que prend Dieu... . 
Derriére toutes les portes fermées, Dieu se tient. Toutes formes de 
Dieu sont chérissables, et tout est la forme de Dieu.” He carried his 
liberation to the point of associating God with his happiness, and finally 
with his very self: ““Nathanaél, ne distingue pas Dieu de ton bonheur. 
... J’ai nommé Dieu tout ce que j’aime.”’” 

The chief bond between Whitman and Christianity was his personal, 
tender love for Jesus, “the Lord Christ,” the crucified, the God of 
brotherhood, “the cheer-bringing God,” “the beautiful gentle God by 
(his) side.’’”** And so it becomes for Gide also, an attachment similar 
to that he was finding in Dostoievsky “for the precious image of Christ 
before us,” who “worked His first miracle to help men’s gladness . . .,”** 
a personal attachment to “the Lord Jesus,” to “the divine virtue of the 
words of Christ,” the secret of whose gospels, he says, “tient tout dans 
ce mot divin: Joie.”* Gide has remained faithful to this religious atti- 
tude ever since; he has never wavered in his loyalty to the Galiléen. 

The puritanic fire in him, fanned by the fresh winds from across 


20. “Chanting the Square Deific,” stanza 4. 
21. André Walter, cahiers et poésies, Les CEuvres Représentatives, 1930, pp. 104, 216. 
Cf. Dostoievsky, Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. 144-140, 226-227. 
. Les Nourritures terrestres, pp. 17-10, 31, 43-45. 
. “Chanting the Square Deific,” stanza 2; “Song of Myself,” stanza 34. 
. The Brothers Karamazov, The Modern Library, 1929, pp. 397, 447. 
. Numquid et Tu, Paris, La Pléiade, 1926, pp. 45, 65. 
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the ocean, burst then into a bright sensuous flame. In Whitman he 

found confirmation and illustration for his emancipation. “A Song of 

Joys” is a synthesis of all the joys he had thirsted for. “A Song of the 

Rolling Earth” sings the praises of all the things he had hungered for. 

Whitman had lauded the fruits and foods of the earth: 

Land of coal and iron! land of gold! land of cotton, sugar, rice! 

Land of wheat, beef, pork! land of wool and hemp! land of the apples and the 
grape! .. 26 

Here was a magnificat to the lustful attractions of the earth, not an 

escape from them: 

I believe in the flesh and the appetites, 

Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part and tag of me is a miracle. 


Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am touch’d from, 
The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer. . . .* 


With what intensity such verses struck Gide may be sensed from his 
own lyric outpourings: “Je n’ai jamais rien vu de doucement beau dans 
ce monde, sans désirer aussit6t que toute ma tendresse le touche. 
Amoureuse beauté de la terre, l’effloraison de ta surface est merveil- 
leuse. O paysage ot mon désir s’est enfoncé!” Again, Whitman sang: 


Interlink’d, food yielding lands! . 

Land of the pastoral plains, the grass-fields of the world! ... 

O all and each well-loved by me! my intrepid nations! O I at any rate include you 
all with perfect love! 

I cannot be discharged from you!?® 


And Gide seems to echo: “Pays ouvert ol ma recherche se proméne. 
Certes, tout ce que j’ai rencontré de rire sur les lévres, j’ai voulu 
l’embrasser; de sang sur les joues, des larmes dans les yeux, j’ai voulu 
le boire; mordre a la pulpe de tous les fruits que vers moi penchérent 
des branches. A chaque auberge me saluait une faim; devant chaque 
source m’attendait une soif—une soif, devant chacune particuliére;— 
et j’aurais voulu d’autres mots pour marquer mes désirs.”* 
Did he not find those desires and those words expressed in Whit- 

man’s songs,—in the “Song of Myself” — 

Smile, O voluptuous cool-breathed earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! .. . 

Smile, for your lover comes.*° 


. “Starting from Paumanok,” stanza 14. 
. “Song of Myself,” stanza 24. 

. “Starting from Paumanok,” stanza 14. 
. Les Nourritures terrestres, p. 36. 

. Stanza 21. 
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in the “Song of Joys” — 


O to have henceforth a poem of new joys! 

To dance, clap hands, exult, shout... 

To bea sailor... 

A ship itself... 

A swift and swelling ship full of rich words, full of joys. 


Gide also sang songs full of “rich words,” the “Ronde pour adorer ce 
que j’ai bralé,” the “Ronde de la Grenade,” the “Ronde de tous mes 
désirs,” the “Ronde de mes soifs étanchées,” songs to all the springs 
where he had dipped his lips, all the inns he had entered, all the fields 
he had slept in, all the infinite variety of lands, seas, and heavens his 
senses had perceived or still desired. “Non! tout ce que le ciel a 
d’étoiles, tout ce qu’il y a de perles dans la mer, de plumes blanches au 
bord des golfes, je ne les ai pas encore toutes comptées. Ni tous les 
murmures des feuilles; ni tous les sourires de l’aurore; ni tous les rires 
de l’été. Et maintenant encore que dirai-je? Parce que ma bouche se 
tait, pensez-vous que mon cceur repose? 


O Champs baignés d’azur! 
O champs trempés de miel!” 


Whitman splashed his passions over “The City of Orgies.” He turned 
with them “To the East and to the West,” and everywhere he sang his 


“Salut au Monde.” The tremendous sweep of his surge over the world 
opened the dreamy, longing eyes of the young symbolist hierophant to 
the reality of this “great round wonder rolling through space.” Whit- 
man’s spirit encompasses it and becomes drunk with its elixirs and 
beauty: 

Salut au monde! 


What cities the light or warmth penetrates I penetrate those cities myself, 
All islands to which birds wing their way I wing my way myself. 


And so he considers himself a citizen of the world; he had been every- 
where in reality or dream: 

I am a real Parisian, 

I am a habitant of Vienna, St. Petersburg... 

I am of Madrid, Cadiz... 

I see Algiers, Tripoli . . .*7 


Gide likewise winged his way along all the avenues of the world. He 
extended his appetites along all the roads he could approach. He went 
with his wants through all the cities and towns of countries he visited 


31. “Salut au Monde,” stanzas 8, 9, 10. 
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sometimes only in imagination. He knew Rome, Amalfi, Syracuse, 
Seville, Munich, Symrna, Biskra, Tugurt, Blida, flower of the desert, 
the villages of the North, of the Orient and the South, and nowhere 
does he rest his heart: “Mon Ame! ne t’attache a aucune. . .” 


“Allons! the road is before us!” Whitman sang, 


From this hour I ordain myself loos’d of limits and imaginary lines, 
Going where I list, my own master, total and absolute... 
Gently, but with undeniable will, divesting myself of the holds that would hold me.*? 


And Gide too loosed himself of “limits and imaginary lines.” He set 
off merely to be off, he says in Paludes. The open road! that is where 
one must go.** He set out for all the places where happiness might be 
found. He passed through all the open doors, going towards all things, 
coming to all, and stopping at none. 
Whitman had warned: 
He going with me must go well arm’d, 
He going with me goes often with spare diet, poverty, angry enemies, desertions.** 


Gide went with him. “Je me suis fait rédeur pour pouvoir frdler tout 
ce qui réde,” he declared; “je me suis épris de tendresse pour tout ce 
qui ne sait ot se chauffer, et j’ai passionnément aimé tout ce qui vaga- 
bonde.” Henceforth, his spirit will always be on the march. It will 
always be longing to answer the call of the road: “Caravanes venues 
le soir; caravanes parties le matin; caravanes horriblement lasses, ivres 
de mirage . . .! Caravanes! que ne puis-je partir avec vous, cara- 
vanes!”’*° 

If there was one thing above any other that had poisoned Gide’s 
early years, it was the notion that good and evil were forever divided, 
which had divided his own nature, and the idea of sin had penetrated 
his soul as something irremissible. His problem, stated in his own words, 
was as follows: “Au nom de quel Dieu, de quel idéal me défendez-vous 
de vivre selon ma nature? Et cette nature, ol m’entrainerait-elle, si 
simplement je la suivais? Jusqu’a présent j’avais accepté la morale du 
Christ, ou du moins certain puritanisme que l’on m/avait enseigné 
comme étant la morale du Christ. Pour m’efforcer de m’y soumettre, 
je n’avais obtenu qu’un profond désarroi de tout mon étre.”** In Whit- 
man he was to discover a system of morality that seemed to reconcile 

32. “Song of the Open Road,” stanza 5. 

33. Paris, Gallimard, 1926, pp. 73, 79. 

34. “Song of the Open Road,” stanza 14. 


35. Les Nourritures terrestres, pp. 111, 113, 126, 169. 
36. Si le grain ne meurt, Paris, Gallimard, 1928, p. 287. 
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the two apparent contradictions: the susceptibilities of the spirit and 
those of the flesh. In passages like the following: 
I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 


And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 
And nothing, not God is greater to one than one’s self is . . .37 


Whitman went beyond establishing the identity of body and soul. He 
sought to obliterate the lines of demarcation between good and evil. 
Indeed, he sang what is called evil sometimes with as much gusto as 
what is called good: 


Nor will my poems do good only, they will do just as much evil, perhaps more... 
I am he who knew what it was to be evil . . .38 


He boasted of his failings as much as of his virtues. He posed, in short, 
as the champion of self-edification, of what the Germans used to call 
selbstandigkeit—at the price of accepted morality, law, opinion: 


I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be the poet of wickedness 
also. 


What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 
Evil propels me, and reform of evil propels me—I siand indifferent.®° 


““Ménalque est dangereux;” echoed Gide; “crains-le; il se fait reprou- 
ver par les sages, mais ne se fait pas craindre des enfants.” He wished 
to act without troubling to ascertain whether the action was good or 
bad; he desired to love without stopping to consider whether it was 
good or evil. He eschewed prudence and propriety. Passion, vice, sin, 
these things lost the dread they had previously had for him. “Tu ne 
m’as pas enseigné la sagesse, Ménalque. Pas la sagesse, mais l’amour. 
Formes diverses de la vie; toutes vous me parites belles. (Ce que je 
te dis la, c’est ce que disait Ménalque.) J’espére bien avoir connu toutes 
les passions et tous les vices; au moins les ai-je favorisés.””*° 

His zest for living became all absorbing. It embraced everything that 
lay within reach of his faculties. The necessity of expressing prefer- 
ences became intolerable to him. To select was to reject, and all choice 
left him with a feeling of frustration. Had not Whitman shown the 
same catholicity of taste: 

As for me, (torn, stormy, amid these vehement days,) 


I have the idea of all, and am all and believe in all, 
I believe materialism is true and spiritualism is true. I reject no part.** 


7. “Song of Myself,” stanza 48. 
38. “Whoever you are holding me now in hand,” “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” stanza 6. 
39. “Song of Myself,” stanza 22. 
. Les Nourritures terrestres, pp. 20, 23. 
. “With Antecedents,” stanza 2. 
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Gide had but one step to take to shift from his position of extreme 

puritanism in youth to that of extreme non-conformism afterwards. 

Henceforth he would seek to identify himself with opposites of thought 

and emotion: “Hérétique entre les hérétiques, toujours m’attirérent les 

opinions écartées, les extrémes détours des pensées, les divergences.””* 
Whitman rebelled against spiritual and other chains. He gloried in 

the idea of self-fulfillment. He wished to be unhampered and whole. 

That is why he wanted no disciples, no schools founded after him. 

I charge you forever reject those who would expound me, for I cannot expound 

myself, 
I charge that there be no theory or school founded out of me, 
I charge you to leave all free, as I have left all free.** 


The idea of helping to create strong individuals was primordial in his 

ethics. It permeates all his poetry: 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look through the eyes 
of the dead, nor feed on the specters of books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from me, 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from your self.44 


He objected to being shackled by his own ideas and precedents. He did 
not wish to be jacketed into a single critical formula: 

I know I am restless and make others so, 

I know my words are weapons full of danger, full of death, 

For I confront peace, security, and all the settled laws, to unsetile them.*® 


No conventional barrier could hinder the sweep of his candor. He ig- 
nored prejudices, insults, persecutions. His frank and generous nature 
challenged the timid and drooping spirit. “Did you ask dulcet ryhmes 
from me?” he asks, addressing himself “To a Certain Civilian” — 

Why I was not singing erewhile for you to follow, to understand—nor am I now... 


What to such as you anyhow such a poet as I? therefore leave my works, ... 
For I lull nobody, and you will never understand me. 


He invited his reader to “put him down and depart on his way,” 


For it is not for what I have put into it that I have written this book, 
Nor is it by reading it you will acquire it . . .*° 


Emulating Whitman’s self-emancipation, Gide freed himself from all 
the fetters education and convention had imposed upon him. While 


. Les Nourritures terrestres, pp. 10, 71. 
3. “Myself and Mine.” 
. “Song of Myself,” stanza 2. 
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others published and studied, he spent three years in travels in order 
to forget what he had been taught. This process of “unlearning” was a 
slow and difficult one. It was more useful to him, he maintained, than 
all the teaching he had received formerly; it was the beginning of his 
real education.** However, like Whitman, he would not permit this new 
attitude to become a new bondage. He urged his imaginary disciple 
Nathanaél to be purged of his book learning. And he wrote the “Ronde 
pour adorer ce que j’ai bralé,” which ends with the refrain: “Nathanaél, 
Quand aurons-nous brilé tous les livres.”” Like Whitman also, his aim 
became to encourage the development of candid, high-spirited, inviola- 
ble personalities, although not all of his characters in his novels meas- 
ure up to his ideal. “Je veux inquiéter,” he declared in Paludes, “je me 
donne pour cela bien du mal—et je n’inquiéte que moi-méme.” Making 
a virtue of a necessity, he concluded: “S’éprendre de son inquiétude!’’** 

The Envoi which closes Les Nourritures terrestres reéchoes his pre- 
vious admonitions. 

Nathanaél, 4 présent, jette mon livre. Emancipe-t-en. Quitte-moi. Quitte-moi; 
maintenant tu m’importunes; tu me retiens; l’amour que je me suis surfait pour 
toi m’occupe trop. Je suis las de feindre d’éduquer quelqu’un. Quand ai-je dit que 
je te voulais pareil 4 moi? . . 

Nathanaél, jette mon livre, ne t’y satisfais point. Ne crois pas que ta vérité puisse 
étre trouvée par quelque autre; plus que de tout, aie honte de cela... 


Jette mon livre; dis-toi bien que ce n’est 14 qu’une des mille postures possibles 
en face de la vie. Cherche la tienne. . . 


Whitman must have been a welcome guide to Gide not only in his 
attempt to remodel his mode and code of life, but also in his endeavor 
to readjust his attitude and ways towards what he had accepted as his 
function in life—the career of an artist, which at the time seemed to 
him in danger of becoming fog-bound. 


Sous l’influence de Mallarmé [he wrote] sans trop nous en rendre compte, nous 
étions plusieurs et en pleine réaction contre le naturalisme, 4 n’admettre rien que 
d’absolu. Nous révions, en ce temps, des ceuvres d’art en dehors du temps et des 
“contingences.” Il n’y avait chez nous, 4 propos des questions sociales, point tant 
ignorance et aveuglement que mépris; un mépris né d’une méprise. Tout ce qui 
n’était que relatif (au temps, aux lieux, aux circonstances) nous paraissait indigne 
de l’attention d’un artiste; en tous cas, nous prétendions maintenir 4 distance, 
soigneusement écartées de l’ceuvre d’art, de notre ceuvre, toutes préoccupations 
épisodiques. Lorsqu’au retour de mes premiers séjours en Afrique du Nord je publiai 
mon Amynias, j’eus soin d’éliminer de ces ’feuilles de route’ tout ce qui eit pu 


47. Les Nourritures terrestres, p. 17. 
48. Ibid., pp. 33-35; Paludes, p. 126. 
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laisser entendre que je n’étais pourtant pas indifférent aux relations des hommes 
entre eux*® 


Gide needed an antidote against what he has called this “parfum de 
mort,” and once more, Whitman was the poet to prescribe it. Whitman 
was counteracting, though only feebly in the beginning, the influence 
of Edgar Allen Poe on the symbolist poets. His voice was reaching into 
the seclusion of their literary schools and chapels, however.” For his 
esthetic doctrine, though it was of a personal character, was as telling 
as his ethical outlook. “I swear I begin to see little or nothing in audi- 
ble words,” he said, 
All merges toward the presentation of the unspoken meanings of the earth, 


Toward him who sings the songs of the body and of the truths of the earth, 
Toward him who makes the dictionaries of words that print cannot touch. 


In him was to be found a poetry made up not with the worn-out words 
of glossaries, but wrung out of the very substance of life, of which 
words are but the shadows—the symbols: 


Human bodies are words, myriads of words, ... 
Air, soil, water, fire—those are words,... 
The workmanship of souls is by those inaudible words of the earth... 


Whitman put those “inaudible words” in his poems: 


I will make the poems of materials, for I think they are to be the most spiritual 
poems. ... 


These become in him a kaleidoscopic illustration of the earth’s magic 
pictures: 


See, pastures and forests in my poems... 
See, in my poems, cities... . 
Hear the loud echoes of my songs—read the hints come at last.°* 


He bade the poet, the artist, to wake up from their pipe dreams and to 
break the spell of their self-hypnosis: 


Long enough have you dream’d contemptible dreams, 
Now I wash the gum from your eyes, 


49. Letter to Jean Schlumberger of 1 March, 1935 in André Gide et notre temps, 
Paris, Gallimard, 1935, p. 86. 

50. See P. M. Jones, “Whitman in France,” MLR, x (1915), 1-27; F. Baldensperger, 
“Walt Whitman in France,’ Columbia University Quarterly, xx1t (1919), 2098-300; 
Pierre d’Exideuil, “Walt Whitman et la Poésie,” Cahiers du Sud, July 1032, pp. 453- 
460. 

51. “A Song of the Rolling Earth,” stanzas 3 and 1. 

52. “Starting from Paumanok,” stanzas 6 and 18. 
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You must habit yourself to ihe dazzle of the light and of every moment of 
your life.®8 


The lesson could not be lost on a writer like Gide. Henceforth, he 
stopped dreaming “contemptible dreams,” feeding on the metaphysics 
of symbolist ideologies “en dehors du temps et des contingences,” utter- 
ing the shadows of words instead of their substance. He took up and 
lived the life of Les Nourritures terrestres, and sang it subsequently. 
He wrote this book, he said years afterwards, “a un moment oi la lit- 
térature sentait furieusement le factice et le renfermé; ow il me parais- 
sait urgent de la faire 4 nouveau toucher terre et poser simplement sur 
le sol un pied nu.”* That is why, perhaps, it sounds in many ways like 
an echo, a far-flung reverberation of the thrilling songs he had heard 
rustling through the Leaves of Grass. 

Whitman helped Gide to escape from the metaphysical idealism dear 
to the symbolists to the “Rolling Earth,” which he took then as the 
field of his intense interest. Gide did not stop at Les Nourritures ter- 
restres. The significance of the book lies, precisely, in its apology of 
renunciation and detachment, of non-stagnation, escape and spiritual 
renewal, and he was truest to it when he evolved towards greater and 
deeper social consciousness in later years. This characteristic has been, 
indeed, the chief trait in his entire career: the constancy of his mind 
and heart in the defense and illustration of the human spirit. Nor has 
his loyalty to his spiritual senior in this respect ever wavered. M. Léon 
Pierre-Quint shows him, after the years 1900, reading and translating, 
as Marcel Schwob had done in his presence before, “a haute voix des 
poémes de Keats ou de Whitman . . . Quelques noms revenaient con- 
stamment dans les conversations: Whitman . . . Nietzsche.” 

The evolution of Gide’s ideas has led him from the search for self- 
growth and self-purification to a rising consciousness of and protest 
against, social injustice, to what Ramon Fernandez has described as 
“la transposition des croyances chrétiennes dans un monde purement 
humain.”** Gide did not have to revert to Whitman’s Democraiic Vistas 
to experience and share the human sympathy and social philosophy 
contained in that book. He had started moving in the same direction 
from the beginning. His moral and social preoccupations have become 
not less but more intense with the passing of time. “Une morale ot je 

53. “Song of Myself,” stanza 46. 

54. Preface to the edition of 1927, p. 7. 

55. André Gide, sa vie son cuvre, Paris, Stock, 1932, pp. 62, 100. For a study of the 
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n’aurais pas 4 me dévouer ne me contenterait en aucune facon,” he has 
declared. ** The ideal both he and Whitman have pursued has been the 
same: the salvation of the individual soul in the modern world. The 
course Gide has followed describes thus a spiritual curve that runs 
somewhat parallel to that of Whitman. Having discovered him at the 
start of his career, and felt his influence, he meets him again at its close. 
The prologue is echoed in the epilogue. 

Several years ago, having pointed out the closeness of Gide to 
Goethe,” the present writer received the following observation from 
M. Gide: “Lorsque vous écrivez: ‘Gide is now much nearer to Goethe 
than to Pascal’ je crois que vous étes dans le vrai.” This statement re- 
mains as true to-day as it was then. In the light of what has been set 
forth in this study, however, it seems reasonable to add that Gide is 
now nearer to Walt Whitman than he is to either the tormented French 
thinker or the serene German poet. 

S. A. RHODES 
College of the City of New York 


57. Quoted by Léon Pierre-Quint, op. cit., p. 322. 
58. In “André Gide and his Catholic Critics,’ The Sewanee Review, Oct. 1030. 
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L’Arioste en France des origines a la fin du XVIII* siécle. Par ALEXANDRE 
CriorANESCU. Paris, Les Editions des Presses Modernes, 1939. 2 volumes, 
pp. 399 and 338. 16 planches hors-texte. 


The study of literary fortunes has become a favorite method of research, 
for it serves as a double instrument. By tracing the popularity and influence 
of an author through many generations, one can review the history of lit- 
erature and test its generalizations in the light of one specific problem; in 
the case of a great writer who has various things to offer to posterity, one 
can also demonstrate more vividly the many-sided character of his works, 
in which each generation is likely to select and emphasize what suits its own 
fancy. 

M. Cioranescu has made his research serve both these purposes. Following 
the vogue of Ariosto’s Orlando furioso in France from the sixteenth century 
to the late eighteenth, he has had ample opportunity to show, through the 
criticisms of many groups and individuals, the various qualities of the 
Italian master as a poet and story-teller. The usual, vague labels, such as 
variety and subtle nuances, irony and lyrical tenderness, naiveté and rich 
imagery, take on a concrete meaning when re-examined time and again over 
a period of two hundred and fifty years; each discussion, introducing specific 
illustrations, makes the meaning of these terms, as applicable to Ariosto’s 
individual manner, grow out of his own text. 

But at no time was his Orlando furioso accepted in its entirety. It might 
be viewed as an epic poem, as a story of chivalric exploits, or as a collec- 
tion of love episodes; it might attract attention by its content, its tone, 
its spirit, or its technique; all of these elements make up the poem as a 
whole, but different periods, different groups reacted each in its own way, 
stressing this, ignoring or rejecting that. Appreciation and imitation were 
always incomplete. 

In Ariosto’s own century, the sixteenth, his vogue was at its highest, partly 
because of the pleasure which the public then derived from glowing accounts 
of chivalric adventure. This is what M. Cioranescu calls the “romanesque” 
appeal of Orlando furioso; to be sure, the old medieval tales were known 
and read, mostly in fifteenth-century versions, but as chivalry had been 
transformed into a new kind of courtly attitude in which very little was left 
of the medieval ideal, the new public required narratives written in a more 
modern vein; the interminable Amadis series and the Roland furieux satis- 
fied this demand most thoroughly, for in addition to heroism and adventure, 
they displayed another popular feature: the description of passions, love and 
sensuality. 

In the seventeenth century, the general emphasis shifts gradually from the 
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“romanesque” to the psychological interest, and Ariosto’s vogue, steadily 
on the decline, reaches a very low point at the end of that period. In the 
first half of the century, as in the late sixteenth century, the characters of 
Orlando furioso appear on the French stage, in tragedies and tragi-comedies; 
they leave less of a mark on the romans, contributing scattered episodes and 
situations to that genre. The habitués of the Hétel de Rambouillet seem 
to have read and enjoyed the poem, but they treat it as a literary diversion; 
soon, parodies appear. Another great danger for Ariosto lies in the growing 
importance attached to rules: during the prolonged discussion of epic poetry 
in the seventeenth century, the critics play havoc with his work, calling it 
a monstrosity, objecting to its “irregular” composition and to Bradamante, 
the woman-warrior. Although Boileau and the other great classicists could 
not hide their enjoyment of such literature, it seemed to be doomed. Tasso, 
now, was the great Italian to be imitated, especially as an epic poet. 

Not until Voltaire’s time did Ariosto hold sway again. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, his “romanesque” characters, unwelcome on the 
classic stage, had taken refuge in opera, which could give them a lavish, sen- 
sational background. But the librettos were poor, and even Quinault and 
Lulli’s Roland of 1685, presented again several times in succeeding decades, 
provoked numerous parodies. Comedy, too, borrowed some situations from 
Ariosto’s poem. But if his reputation and his influence are still negligible, 
new tendencies, even then, are preparing a revival of interest in him. Differ- 
ent standards, leading gradually away from the classical doctrine, allow 
some critics to praise and admire him. Later on, Voltaire, who began by 
scorning the Italian poet, becomes better acquainted with his work, grows 
fond of it and helps to revive its popularity. But now, “ce sont surtout 
lesprit, la galanterie et le libertinage que cherche cette génération” (u, 
140); that, with a growing desire for freedom of inspiration and with the de- 
velopment of interest in medieval subjects, creates a new vogue for Ariosto 
before the Revolution—a new vogue, but not as intense as in the sixteenth 
century, and the last vogue thus far, for Ariosto seems to have dropped 
lower than ever in the last century and a half. 

Naturally, the fate of Ariosto’s minor works could not have been neg- 
lected in such a study, but the record here adds very little; the poet’s pos- 
thumous history in France centers about Orlando furioso. Even within such 
limits, the long survey we have outlined is beset with difficulties, and M. 
Cioranescu has made use of a thorough and painstaking method to solve 
them. 

In determining how his poet was received at any given time, he makes his 
problem more difficult, but his conclusions safer, by analyzing not only the 
critics’ opinions, but also the reactions of every section of the intellectual, 
literary and artistic world. Instead of clinging to a tripartite outline, with 
one section for each of the three centuries—M. Cioranescu makes use of 
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this arrangement wherever it is useful—his analysis follows Ariosto’s vogue 
from generation to generation, pointing out gradual changes, nuances in 
appreciation, and the overlapping of a tendency from one century to the 
next. All this is done with a wealth of documentation, which brings to the 
study of influences an array of solid and convincing arguments. Be it trans- 
lations, imitations, parodies, drama, poetry, opera, ballets, court festivals, 
or customs, M. Cioranescu takes all as his province. 

Yet, he shows much discretion, and rightly so, where uncertain or indirect 
influence alone can be shown. Besides Ariosto, there is French tradition, 
which the Italian poet helps to renew. Amadis, Tasso and countless Italian 
and Spanish authors all have their influence; the share of Orlando furioso 
is hard to determine at times. But it is often very clear, as M. Cioranescu 
can prove conclusively: in the sixteenth century, for instance, new groups 
of poets, having exhausted the Petrarchian, neo-Platonic vein, turned to a 
concept of love in which sensuality and spirit were not dissociated but frankly 
fused; Ariosto, though not the originator of this tendency, was there to 
encourage it by his striking example. The Renaissance poets learned the 
technique of frankness from him, and in describing woman’s physical charms, 
borrowed his very terminology (1, chapter v). 

In reviewing a long stretch of French literature with Ariosto as a guide, 
this well-documented study reflects, as a whole, the familiar characteristics 
of those three centuries. It was to be expected, and it is useful and pleasant 
to know that old generalizations stand confirmed. In one case, however, 
the author seems inclined to take an accepted generalization as a point of 
departure, instead of allowing his findings to indicate their own natural 
though unorthodox conclusion. Although Ariosto’s poem, dealing with medi- 
eval characters, was poorly received in seventeenth-century France, we see 
no reason for repeating, as does M. Cioranescu, that the chronicles, romans 
and poems of the Middle Ages remained “ensevelis dans la poussiére des 
bibliothéques,” and that “personne ne pensait qu’il pourrait y avoir quelque 
intérét 4 les lire” (11, 145). It is clear rather that the Orlando furioso be- 
came unpopular especially because it was a “monstrosity” of epic composi- 
tion and defied all the recognized principles (11, chapter 11); how many 
writers, besides Rapin, criticized its medieval subject matter? In general, 
we have long exaggerated the unhappy fate of medieval lore at the hands 
of seventeenth-century critics; a detailed demonstration could prove this, 
as I hope to show at a later date; at present, I need but quote M. Cioranescu 
himself, for at times, contradicting his previous statement, he points out how 
in one way or another, the public of that period showed no small interest 
in things medieval (¢.g., 1, 378; 11, 7). 

Is it true, besides, that the epic adventures of old had no place in the 
major classic genres (1, 395)? Epic poetry, with its St. Louis and its Charle- 
magnes, its paladins and its magicians, did not reject this kind of material, 
but tried hard to thrive on it. Even in drama, certainly Le Cid should not 
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be forgotten, not to mention a number of now forgotten tragedies and tragi- 
comedies, some of which, like Thomas Corneille’s Bradamante, bring back 
to life Ariosto’s own characters: it is hard, therefore, to see how Voltaire’s 
Tancréde can be considered the first attempt to introduce the chivalric world 
on the tragic stage (11, 131). We may add, finally, that Roland’s name did 
not take on “une certaine nuance ironique” (1, 66, note 176) in the seven- 
teenth century; some précieux may have treated Ariosto’s Orlando facetious- 
ly, but the Roland of Roncevaux was often recalled with respect. 

To venture a criticism of form, we might suggest that this treatise would 
be easier to follow if it had been trimmed more carefully, for at times it is 
repetitious beyond the point of effectiveness: at the beginning of chapter 
one, Part Two, for example, M. Cioranescu reviews statistically the French 
translations of Orlando furioso and displays the same material again at the 
beginning of chapter three. 

Despite such reservations, the solid qualities of this study will, I think, 
make of it a very useful work for students of all three centuries. Every part, 
including the one about the seventeenth century, contains many a thesis 
learnedly defended and a mass of facts unearthed from a wide range of 
sources. It also constitutes in itself a broad critique of Ariosto’s Orlando 
furioso. 

NATHAN EDELMAN 
College of the City of New York 





A List of French Prose Fiction from 1700 to 1750. By S. Paut Jones. New 
York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1939. Pp. xxxiii + 150. 


Cet ouvrage constitue en quelque sorte une suite 4 celui de R. C. Williams 
(Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France, New York, 
1931). Mais il y a dans cette thése présentée 4 Columbia University, outre 
une bibliographie, quantité d’observations fort intéressantes contenues dans 
32 pages d’introduction en caractéres serrés. 

Un gros probléme consistait 4 délimiter le champ de recherches. En effet, 
comme l’observe l’auteur, le terme “roman” était quelque peu tombé en 
désuétude au XVIII®* siécle, ce qui n’empéche pas qu’on se trouva alors en 
présence d’une foule de publications que nous nous attendrions 4 trouver 
sous cette dénomination. Si donc M. Paul Jones a préféré étre plutét trop 
compréhensif que trop peu, c’est tout au profit du lecteur. Il a englobé dans 
sa bibliographie du roman tout ce qui parut sous les noms de conte, histoire, 
nouvelle, conte de fée, voyages imaginaires, mémoires fictifs, collections de 
lettres postiches (par exemple Lettres persanes) , récits sous forme de dialogue, 
ouvrages mi-vers mi-prose, etc. Parfois il mentionnera des rééditions d’ceuvres 
eearveg des siécles antérieurs au XVIII*, tandis que Vindication de romans 

. En tout: 946 entrées avec, pour chacune, de conscien- 
cieuses “données rove a chaque fois. 
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L’auteur a tiré parti, comme on pouvait s’y attendre, des ressources qui 
s’offraient 4 lui dans des catalogues antérieurs, tels Quérard, la Bibliothéque 
des romans et nouvelles, le Cabinet des fées, le Catalogue d’anonymes .. . 
ou de bibliographies occasionnelles (page viii). 

On trouvera un fort utile index; aussi (page xiv) un tableau schématique 
laissant voir les hauts et les bas de la publication romanesque au cours des 
années 1700-1750. On trouvera enfin toute une série d’observations trahissant 
la conscience avec laquelle a travaillé M. Paul Jones. Ainsi il nous apprend 
que seulement 134 romans sur les 946 portent sur la page de titre le nom 
véritable de l’auteur; que d’autre part les auteurs qui ont avoué leurs ceuvres 
sont souvent les plus importants (comme Lesage et Marivaux); que 200 
de ces romans sont écrits 4 la premiére personne: 120 fois sous forme de 
mémoires, et 24 fois il s’agirait de mémoires romancés. Suivent certains en- 
seignements sur les livres 4 clefs (18), sur les histoires orientales (19), sur 
les romans a fond historique (21), sur les récits 4 fond de merveilleux (magic 
background—13), sur les romans trahissant des influences espagnole (23), 
italienne (24), anglaise (24) ,—et autres, méme américaine (25). Il est question 
encore des livres qui ont en quelque sort fait école, comme les Lettres persanes 
(26). Selon l’auteur, le genre pornographique est loin d’étre aussi répandu qu’on 
ne pourrait le croire en un siécle de révolte contre l’Eglise et la morale 
traditionnelle (“The number of frankly pornographic or obscene works is 
comparatively small. Only a few volumes in the list have been locked in the 
Enfer of the Bibliothéque Nationale”—27). Quelques-uns du XVII° siécle ont 
aussi été consignés. 


Un travail de cette nature n’appelle aucun commentaire une fois qu’on a 
constaté qu’il est fort bien fait, qu’il impose l’admiration par la patience 
inlassable et l’érudition dont il fait preuve. Que pourrait-on ajouter, sinon 
le souhait que l’auteur fasse pour la seconde partie du XVIII° siécle ce qu’il 
a si bien fait pour la premiére? 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 





Figures et aventures du XVIII° siécle: Voyages et découvertes de Vabbé 
Prévost. Par CLAIRE-ELIANE ENGEL. Préface de PAut Hazarp. Paris, Edi- 
tions “Je Sers,” 1939. Pp. 272. 

This book, which might have been entitled more clearly, if more pro- 
saically, “L’abbé Prévost et l’Angleterre,” is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the manner in which the Abbé reflected in his work his 
experiences and his reading in England. The ardent “anglomane” of Texte 
and of Jusserand had already during the last twenty years been shown by 
other workers to have been in fact a much more conventional, less pictur- 
esque Frenchman of his day. The author of this present book gives their too 
vivid portrait its “coup de grace.” 
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The Abbé Prévost, says Miss Engel, reveals “ni sens du pittoresque, ni 
sens de la nature, ni sens du passé” (page 60). His portrayal of the epoch of 
Charles I and of Cromwell is typical in this respect. “Tout le cété fonciére- 
ment religieux, rigide, convaincu de l’Angleterre du XVII* siécle—le cété 
Milton et Bunyan—échappe 4 l’abbé” (page 170). 

When the Abbé Prévost arrived in England in 1728, he was thirty-one 
years old. He had already published the first volumes of his novel, L’Homme 
de qualité. “La maniére de Prévost est fixée une fois pour toutes, sur tous 
les points, avant qu’il ait découvert |’Angleterre et sa littérature” (page 230). 
So he translated, lifted bodily, or adapted episodes that interested him in De 
Foe’s Robinson Crusoe or Moll Flanders, or in the now forgotten novels of 
Penelope Aubin, used them to depict a sombre, melodramatic England largely 
of his own creation, and thus contributed part of the background of Roman- 
ticism, leading directly to the “horror” novels, “les romans noirs,” of the 
latter part of the century. While not all of this is new, Miss Engel has added 
much to preceding demonstrations. Her painstaking research has involved 
wide reading of the histories, memoirs, the voyage literature, the novels, and 
the drama of the period. An interesting point is the fact that Sir John Eyles 
with whom Prévost became connected as tutor to his son was director of the 
South Sea Company. This circumstance probably did much to bring the 
Abbé directly in contact with that voyage literature which has left such 
marked traces in his work. Miss Engel gives concrete examples of this in- 
fluence. 

Another interesting contribution is the rapprochement between the Manon 
du Puits of the J/lustrious French Lovers, which Penelope Aubin adapted in 
1727 from the French novel of R. Challes, and Prévost’s own Manon Les- 
caut. Des Ronais, like Des Grieux, laments: “Adieu, cruel, ungrateful, de- 
ceitful Manon” (page 184). Another young lover in this novel is called “Des 
Prés.” He, like Des Grieux, is imprisoned in Saint-Lazare. Here is material 
which may eventually help to settle the frequently discussed question of the 
date of composition of Manon Lescaut (whether before or after the author’s 
sojourn in England). In calling attention to the existence of an actual Alex- 
andre de Grieux (1691-1769) and an Abbé Louis Tiberge, who may well 
have furnished Prévost with the names of two of the important figures of his 
novel, Miss Engel (pages 202-203) should certainly not have failed to in- 
dicate that these interesting resemblances had already been pointed out, more 
skeptically, by V. Schroeder,’ with due acknowledgements to one of his prede- 
cessors, De Montaiglon. Indeed, Schroeder has also noted that a Charles 
des Grieux, who died in 1723, may also have offered a source for the name 
of Prévost’s hero. 

The Abbé Prévost, concludes Miss Engel, “n’est pas parmi les écrivains les 
plus anglicisés du XVITI* siécle. . . . Outre-Manche, il a trouvé d’innombrables 


1. L’Abbé Prévost, Paris, Hachette, 1898, p. 288, n. 
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inspirations et pas trace d’influence. . . . Les emprunts si nombreux que l’abbé 
a faits 4 l’Angleterre sont superficiels. . . . Il n’a pas saisi l’état d’esprit de son 
temps, ne semble pas méme l’avoir tenté. I] n’a pas lu le secret des Ames” 
(pages 232-233). 

Yet there is perhaps danger that the conclusions of Miss Engel, sound in 
general, may be pushed too far. After all, the enthusiasm of Prévost for Eng- 
land in Volume v of the Mémoires d’un homme de qualité, in certain passages 
of the Pour et Contre, is unquestioned. It must be remembered too that Pré- 
vost was writing of England for readers in Catholic France, where the censor- 
ship was active. This consideration was no doubt particularly significant for 
the Pour et Contre, where Prévost deliberately and prudently indicated that 
he would not speak of religious or political questions in connection with Prot- 
estant and free-thinking England.? Moreover, though Prévost’s depiction of 
England in his novels was most inaccurate, it none-the-less had a wide vogue, 
as Professor James R. Foster has shown,’ and undoubtedly did much to create 
the figure of the legendary Englishman of eighteenth-century literature. So 
the significance of the Abbé Prévost persists, though the precise nature of his 
relation to the English background has now been greatly clarified by Miss 
Engel’s careful and intelligent study. 

GrorcE R. HAvENs 
The Ohio State University 





The Spirit of Voltaire. By NorMAN L. Torrey. New York, Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1938. Pp. 314. 

It is always a hazardous undertaking to attempt a new evaluation of a 
celebrated figure in history. When the subject is a man who lived dramatically 
for nearly a century, whose works fill in themselves a five foot shelf of highly 
controversial writing, and about whom a legend has been created, the task 
seems almost impossible. Scholars have examined Voltaire’s work with a micro- 
scope; biographers have created a vivid figure of paradox and contradiction; 
he has been in danger of becoming not a man but a symbol. It is possible by 
emphasizing carefully selected aspects of his life and passages from his writings 
to prove almost anything about him. Mr. Torrey has called his study the 
Spirit of Voltaire, but in interpreting his spirit he has given us a picture of the 
whole man. This is neither Voltaire restored to a dubious orthodoxy, nor Vol- 
taire the mocker, nor any other Voltaire about whom innumerable clichés 
have developed. The hackneyed phrases which have been repeated consciously 
or unconsciously from biographer to biographer seem to have disappeared 
from this apparently simple and unpretentious work, and a real man emerges, 
a great man who has a very special interest for the twentieth century. 

Mr. Torrey’s book is, as has been suggested, deceptively simple. It is free 


2. Le Pour et Contre, 1733-40, 11, 54. 
3. Cf. PMLA, xm (1927), 443-464. 
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from all the more tiresome trappings of erudition, and yet the erudition is 
there. Every reference can be traced to its source by the meticulous or skepti- 
cal reader through the careful but brief notes in the appendix. The tone of au- 
thority and assurance which is striking throughout the book is obviously due 
to a thorough familiarity with Voltaire’s writings, especially with his corre- 
spondence. This is no patchwork made from selected passages pieced together 
to prove a preconceived point of view, but a point of view which has de- 
veloped from a complete knowledge of the subject. The result offers a solution 
of many apparent paradoxes not only with reference to Voltaire but in relation 
to the eighteenth century in general. These paradoxes have resulted from the 
failure of scholars to take the whole period into account. Legend has made 
of Voltaire a cold destructive intelligence and of the eighteenth century the age 
of rationalism and unbelief. Yet this cold and intellectual age produced also a 
Rousseau, a Noble Savage and the sources of the rivers of tears of romanticism; 
and Voltaire, the epitome of negation and destruction fought passionate battles 
for justice, tolerance and other idealistic ends. The inconsistency of our pre- 
conceived ideas of Voltaire and of the age in which he lived has been apparent 
even to those who have helped to perpetuate them. Critics have fallen back on 
empty phrases to explain the contradictions which they themselves have 
created. “Pre-romanticism,” “parallel currents of sentiment and enlighten- 
ment” are familiar catchwords which attempt to deal with the problem. Vol- 
taire has been pictured as capricious and contradictory, having no direction 
in his life or in his thinking. It is part of the originality of Mr. Torrey’s work 
that he has shown that in the case of Voltaire at least, and probably in that 
of many of his contemporaries, we have a philosopher, dominated by strong 
emotions, believing passionately in man’s individual intelligence, but who, 
discouraged by the manifestations of contemporary society, turned often to 
idealistic primitivism, This may be a complex point of view, but not paradox- 
ical. 

Possibly the twentieth century may produce a more just evaluation of the 
eighteenth century than that which we have inherited from the nineteenth. 
Whatever the final judgment may be of these philosophers who have been en- 
closed in scornful quotation marks by professional philosophers, new studies 
are appearing constantly, particularly on Diderot and Voltaire, who were so 
long neglected in favor of Rousseau. Among the recent works on Voltaire which 
should bring greater clarity into our judgment of the whole period, there are 
three which stand out as contributing a new point of view. Naves, in Le Gout 
de Voltaire (Paris, Garnier, 1938) has shown that Voltaire’s more purely 
literary work is a consistent development of the culture which he inherited. 
J. R. Carré in Consistance de Voltaire le philosophe (Paris, Boivin, 1938) has 
restored him to a dignified place in the history of philosophy. And finally Mr. 
Torrey has demonstrated that the man and his works are not contradictory, 
but that both are a logical expression of a brilliant mind combined with a 
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strongly emotional nature. The author has avoided the temptation of trying to 
make a paragon of virtue out of a much maligned character, but he has shown 
convincingly that the petty duplicities that were to him the price of a certain 
degree of freedom did not affect the fundamental integrity of the man. As a 
philosopher Voltaire had the courage to admit the ultimate ignorance of man, 
thus laying himself open to the attack of all lovers of systems. Yet in spite 
of this recognition of ultimate ignorance he did not fall into a sterile scepticism, 
but believed passionately in the value of the effort to penetrate as far as pos- 
sible into the problems of man. Whenever the logical conclusions seemed to 
lead to pessimistic inaction, his emotional side asserted itself and he remained 
to the end of his long life a fighter for what appeared to be the best. This may 
have weakened his position as a consistent philosopher, but it makes him more 
sympathetic as a man. Mr. Torrey has emphasized the strong current of emo- 
tion, which, controlled by intelligence, offers a solution of many of the much 
talked of paradoxes of Voltaire. Even if we do not wholly agree with Mr. Tor- 
rey’s conception of Voltaire as a mystic, the experiences and moods described 
in Chapter vim are deeply emotional and correspond in every way with his 
reactions to injustice, intolerance, ignorance and tyranny. 

As Mr. Torrey has pointed out, Voltaire’s conception of reality and knowl- 
edge were classic. “Reality was to him a very definite physical universe which 
is governed by fixed laws, which is ‘out there’ to be known and to be known 
by slow and painful processes through the too often deceptive sense percep- 
tions, through imagination, reflection and reason, all controlled where possible 
by scientific experimentation . . . reality was not created by the human mind; 
it was a physical antecedent to the mind itself; it was the great mystery; it 
was matter set in motion according to fixed laws by a supreme intelligent 
being. Here he disagreed with Lucretius and Diderot; but all three agreed that 
the question was outside the pale of scientific investigation and could be met 
only by hypotheses.” It seems to the reviewer that the agreement is less com- 
plete than the passage quoted indicates, and that Diderot had a conviction, or 
at least a hope that with time and patience and greater knowledge man might 
solve his mysteries, while Voltaire was more willing to accept the limits of 
knowledge and urged that philosophy cease from speculating on the unknow- 
able. In this way only can the philosopher release his intelligence and reason 
from preoccupation with mysteries, and use them, to quote Mr. Torrey again, 
“to make somewhat more tolerable man’s brief sojourn on this ‘atom of mud.’ ” 

The early chapters of the book which review the life of Voltaire necessarily 
repeat many well known facts, but the treatment has a great freshness of ap- 
proach. Because of the author’s conviction that many misconceptions need 
to be corrected, and because the whole picture of Voltaire which evolves from 
these pages is based on a well matured and thorough knowledge of Voltaire’s 
correspondence, even the life-long student of Voltaire will not omit these chap- 
ters to hurry on to the more controversial chapters on Deism, Humanisin and 
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Mysticism. In fact one might wish that in the effort to reduce to a minimum 
the repetition of well known material, Mr. Torrey had not curtailed this il- 
luminating biography. The reader who is imbued with the idea of a Voltaire 
coldly calculating in all his relationships, may not be easily convinced by the 
emphasis on the emotionalism, often expressed by irritability which dominated 
Voltaire’s relations to people, to events and even to ideas. Yet Mr. Torrey’s 
interpretation is convincing in the end because it appears more consistent with 
the facts than the presentation of a self-contradictory character which so many 
Voltarians have given us. This Voltaire, alternately hopeful and despairing 
of the human race and its fate, inspires no academic discussion of his optimism 
versus his pessimism. Both were inherent in his emotional nature which led 
him to hopeful attacks on powerful institutions, and despairing retreats into his 
garden. His emotions led him to cling to Deism when most of his contem- 
poraries of the Enlightenment were being logically forced into atheism; they 
also dominated his militant humanism and the profound reactions to the 
wonders of nature which Mr. Torrey has called mysticism. 

The Spirit of Voltaire is an important book. It will inspire the general reader 
with the wish to know more of Voltaire and to read his works. It will arouse 
controversy and discussion among students of the eighteenth century which 
may increase our understanding of the period. There is in it a certain amount 
of special pleading, which the author himself would probably be the last to 
deny. It is possible that this is Voltaire as the modern liberal wishes to see 
him, just as the Noyes’ Voltaire is painted as the modern Catholic wishes he 
had been. But any unbiased reader will see that this latest interpretation is 
based on a more careful and complete use of facts than most of its predecessors. 
It is also based on a genuine sympathy with the causes for which Voltaire 
fought, and with his effort to find what truth might be comprehensible to the 
inhabitants of this ant-hill. It is a book in which, as in the character of its 
subject, reason is tempered with common sense as a protection against the 
temptations of metaphysics, and in which the reader shares the emotions of 
Voltaire even to the point of exasperation at human stupidity. 


EpitH PHILIPS 
Swarthmore College 





Voltaire’s Poéme sur la loi naturelle. A Critical Edition. By Francis J. Crow- 
LEY. Berkeley, California, Publications of the University of California at 
Los Angeles in Languages and Literatures, Volume 1, No. 4, 1938. Pp. 
x+ 177-304. 

Professor Crowley has added a critical edition of one of Voltaire’s most 
popular works to the series so auspiciously started by Lanson’s amazing edi- 
tion of the Lettres philosophiques. Recent years have witnessed the publica- 
tion of a critical text of the Dictionnaire philosophique,’ and a thoroughly 


1. By J. Benda and R. Naves, Paris, Garnier, 1936, 2 volumes. 
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competent handling of the Traité de métaphysique.? The former of these two 
works separates the text of the Dictionnaire philosophique portatif (1764) 
from the later editions and especially from such works as the Questions sur 
V Encyclopédie, with which it had been fused since the Beaumarchais (Kehl) 
edition of 1784-85, while the latter supplies a much needed chapter on the 
influence of the English philosophers, Clark, Collins, Shaftesbury, and Mande- 
ville, on Voltaire’s positive deistic beliefs. The Poéme sur la loi naturelle gives 
a different version of these beliefs, written some twenty years later in the 
quite different surroundings of Frederick’s court. 

This study, in its preliminary form a Princeton doctoral dissertation, 
reveals the editor’s solid scholarly methods and patient researches in the 
libraries of Europe and America. An introductory chapter, of necessity 
sketchy, traces the history of the natural law concept from the Greeks to 
modern times. In the following chapter, the general background of Voltaire’s 
attack on fanaticism is found in the Jansenist-Jesuit quarrel which, by the 
middle of the century, had become a serious civil disorder. This accounts 
also for many reminiscences in Voltaire’s poem of Louis Racine’s Jansenist 
poem, La Religion. The important contribution of this chapter is the identifi- 
cation of La Mettrie’s L’Anti-Sénéque ou le Souverain Bien as the immediate 
instigation of Voltaire’s poem. It is to the sub-title above that Voltaire refers in 
his Preface and Dr. R. Boissier, in his recent thesis on La Mettrie, médecin, 
pamphleétaire, et philosophe (Paris, 1931) was wrong in referring to the 
better known L’Homme machine. Lessing reports that only twelve copies of 
the edition of L’Anti-Sénéque referred to by Voltaire were published and 
that ten of these were burned by Frederick’s order. Voltaire had good rea- 
sons, however, for fearing the evil influence of La Mettrie on a king who 
seemed quite lacking in moral sense. 

The chapters on the genesis, revisions and editions of the poem are 
thoroughly competent contributions. Voltaire dedicated it first to Frederick, 
then after the quarrel, to Sophie-Dorothée, Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, and 
later to the king’s sister Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bayreuth. The second 
dedication, never published but preserved in two manuscripts, one discovered 
by George R. Havens at Leningrad and the other by Mr. Crowley at Gotha, 
offered a very unflattering portrait of the king. The other two versions were 
sometimes published togther, with variants of apparently great interest to 
Voltaire’s disciples in poetry. Surreptitious publication in 1756 forced Vol- 
taire to give his own authorized edition, but during the three months he 
took to prepare it eight unauthorized editions had come from the presses. 
The edition given by Voltaire has been judiciously selected as the basic text. 
Mr. Crowley has discovered and examined most of some thirty-eight editions 
which appeared between 1756 and 1784, and has collected all the important 
variants. Voltaire’s notes are followed by the editor’s commentary, while 


2. By H. Temple Patterson, Manchester University Press, 1937. 
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four Appendices give excerpts from letters not included in the Moland 
edition, various publishers’ announcements, an astute criticism and summary 
by the editors of the Kehl edition, and a comparison of three texts taken 
from a study of Wilhelmina by R. Fester. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Crowley could not have added to his labors a 
critical edition of the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne. This poem, which 
was given to the public at the same time, is more central to Voltaire’s 
philosophy than the Poéme sur la loi naturelle. Not to mention Alfred E. 
Noyes, Rousseau saw this clearly and his reply to the Lisbon poem is a 
much more important document than any of the replies to the poem 
on natural law to which Mr. Crowley devotes a chapter. Changes in the 
Lisbon poem explain many of the vicissitudes and hesitancies in Voltaire’s 
joint publication and the popularity of the poems can hardly be judged 
separately. Professor Ascoli’s valuable mimeographed lectures on the Lisbon 
poem need revision, qualification and completion. 

The emphasis on remorse in the Poéme sur la loi naturelle has always 
impressed critics as a weak defense of natural law, and Voltaire himself 
privately confessed this weakness. It was very definitely an occasional poem, 
unfortunately instigated by La Mettrie’s aberration in maintaining (page 
236) “that there is no natural law and that remorse is the result of education 
and tends only to make man unhappy needlessly.” In other works, La 
Mettrie had attributed a salutary remorse even to animals and had given 
one of the most scientific and satisfactory definitions of natural law that 
the eighteenth century produced. Voltaire was at the moment too closely 
concerned with La Mettrie and Frederick to offer anything like the breadth 
of view that we find in the philosophically humanistic Traité de métaphysique 
and in the articles of the Dictionnaire philosophique. Whether he was sacri- 
ficing truth to peace and whether, as many critics have affirmed, the instincts 
which he proposed as the basis of natural law differ little from the innate 
ideas which he refused to grant to Descartes, are questions that call for 
further discussion, for which Mr. Crowley’s meritorious researches have laid 
the scholarly bases. He has convicted Faguet (page 182) of a gross confusion 
of texts, but he should also have questioned Faguet’s statement that “in the 
Poéme sur la loi naturelle we see most clearly and distinctly Voltaire’s ideas 
on ethics, religion, and the conduct of the world in general.” 

NorMAN L. TorREY 
Columbia University 





Antoine de Rivarol (1753-1801) und der Ausgang der franzdsischen Auf- 
klérung. Von Kari-EucEen Gass, Hagen (Westf.), 1938. Pp. 274. 
Le but du livre de M. Gass est de montrer la structure intérieure et la 
cohérence du monde intellectuel de Rivarol, de réfuter la conception d’un 
Rivarol esprit brillant, svelte et prodigieusement doué, mais superficiel, incon- 
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sistant, captif de sa vanité et de son orgueil. M. Gass ne nie point cet aspect 
de Rivarol, mais il croit y voir un masque, derriére lequel se cache un esprit 
de la plus grande honnéteté intellectuelle et qui, au contact du monde des 
idées, devient résolu, sérieux et ferme. Sous les épigrammes ironiques et les 
aphorismes ingénieux de Rivarol, M. Gass croit avoir découvert les thémes 
constants, les points de repére qui permettent de reconstituer sa pensée. De 
ces points de repére découlent de multiples rapports grace auxquels il est 
possible d’ordonner et de rapprocher les fragments les plus disparates. 

M. Gass donne au début de son étude une courte notice biographique 
n’ajoutant rien 4 ce qui se trouve déja dans l’ouvrage de Le Breton;* mais il 
s’efforce d’y marquer les traits de la “biographie spirituelle” de Rivarol. Les 
chapitres 1 et 111 analysent les formes de la pensée et les formes de l’expres- 
sion chez cet écrivain. Ce que l’auteur entend exactement par “formes de la 
pensée,” il ne nous le dit pas: apparemment il ne s’en rend pas tout a fait 
compte lui-méme. Son intention semble étre d’analyser le style de la pensée de 
Rivarol, les catégories principales par lesquelles il saisit et ordonne le monde 
des phénoménes. Cette intention, ainsi que celle de séparer les formes de la 
pensée de celles du langage, me parait excellente. Cependant la réalisation 
reste quelque peu en deca de l’intention. La Grundstimmung (titre de la 
premiére section des “Formen des Denkens”’) est-elle une forme? De méme, 
la conviction que toute chose, toute faculté intérieure, tout événement a une 
‘‘physionomie”—Gass est enclin 4 considérer cette conviction comme la plus 
décisive de la vie de Rivarol—est-elle une forme de la pensée? Ce que l’auteur 
nous donne, c’est une description, non une analyse, de différentes attitudes 


intellectuelles, de certaines réactions de la sensibilité, de certaines dispositions 
intérieures de Rivarol; et cette description, loin de former un chapitre a part, 
se continue a travers tout le livre. M. Gass réussit encore moins a séparer 


l’analyse des formes de la pensée de l’analyse des formes de la langue: le 
chapitre 11 et le chapitre m1 s’entrecroisent constamment. De fait, ce qui 
surprendra probablement le plus, c’est que M. Gass ne se demande pas, 
jusqu’a quel point le don et l’habitude de la conversation ont déterminé la 
pensée de Rivarol. Quoi qu’on pense de lui, il a été un des plus grands génies 
de la conversation en France, peut-étre le plus grand. Or, il ne fait aucun 
doute que l’esprit de conversation posséde une certaine forme et facon 
d’envisager les choses et de les présenter, une maniére de procéder et de con- 
clure, qui lui sont propres et le distinguent des autres formes de la pensée. 
L’objet d’un chapitre sur les “Formen des Denkens” ne consisterait-il pas 
exactement dans l’analyse concréte et détaillée de l’esprit de conversation de 
Rivarol? Au terme de cette analyse serait la question de savoir si l’esprit de 
conversation a déterminé toute la pensée de Rivarol et, de plus, s’il y a un 
domaine qui soit soustrait 4 l’influence de cet esprit. C’est dans ce domaine 


1. A. Le Breton, Rivarol, sa vie, ses idées, son talent d’aprés des documents nouveaux, 
thése, Paris, 1895. 
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que la structure intime de la pensée de Rivarol apparaitrait le plus clairement. 

Toutes ces objections ne doivent pas faire oublier qu’on trouve, dans les 
deux premiers chapitres du livre de M. Gass, des observations excellentes sur 
la conception passionnée de la vie intellectuelle chez Rivarol, sur son profond 
respect des manifestations de la nature, son sens de |’individualité des choses 
et des étres, son mépris contre la tendance a simplifier les phénoménes, sa 
méfiance des “définitions exactes.” Le chapitre 11 (auquel il ne faut pas seule- 
ment ajouter les exemples, cités dans l’Annexe, page 193, mais aussi les 
passages répandues partout sur la conception de la langue et du génie créateur 
chez Rivarol) me semble étre le plus heureux et le plus important du livre. 
Ce que M. Gass dit sur le rapport entre la pensée et la parole chez Rivarol, 
sur le réle de l’éloquence, sur l’usage de la métaphore et de la période, est 
aussi exact que nouveau et suffirait pour rendre son livre indispensable a qui 
veut connaitre Rivarol et le XVIII°® siécle. 

Dans les trois chapitres suivants: L’homme et l'univers, L’homme politique, 
L’homme créateur, la thése principale du livre, annoncée déja dans les deux 
premiers chapitres, se dégage. Rivarol, d’aprées M. Gass, est l’auteur d’une 
métaphysique qui s’oppose a l’esprit sensualiste, analytique et destructeur du 
XVIII®* siécle et qui, de plus, se substitue 4 la conception de l"homme chez les 
moralistes. Dans cette métaphysique, l-homme serait replacé au centre de 
univers et la structure du monde ainsi que celle de l’étre humain expliquée 
par le principe du sentiment, force organique dans les choses et dans le corps 
de "homme, force psychique dans son Ame, s’élevant de la faculté de percevoir 
jusqu’au don créateur du génie. 

Nous avouons ne pas pouvoir suivre M. Gass dans sa démonstration. Pour 
discuter sa thése il faudrait entrer dans des détails et ceci nous aménerait a 


refaire le livre. Bien des hypothéses hasardeuses sont possibles dans l’esprit 


de l’auteur, parce qu’il omet de nous dire exactement ce qu’il entend par ses 
catégories principales. I] serait, par exemple, facile de démontrer qu’il confond 


2. Le chapitre sur la politique est en grande partie une simple énumération et classifi- 
cation des idées de Rivarol. M. Gass prétend que Rivarol a développé une théorie de 
la politique et de 'homme politique, mais ne nous montre pas en quoi cette théorie consiste 
Une théorie est un ensemble de connaissances rationnelles et systématiques, les faits sont sub- 
ordonnés a des lois générales. Rien de cela n’existe chez Rivarol qui ne nous donne que 
des observations et des expériences personnelles plus ou moins approfondies par la ré- 
flexion. 

On aimerait 4 trouver dans ce chapitre un paralléle entre Burke et Rivarol. N’est-il 
pas surprenant, par exemple, que ces deux représentants les plus importants de la pensée 
conservatrice 4 la fin du XVIII* siécle aient au méme degré le génie de la conversation, 
qui a profondément déterminé leur maniére de comprendre et de juger tous les événe- 
ments? N’est-il pas surprenant que leurs rapports avec la société soient exactement les 
mémes et que les contemporains décrivent leur conduite dans les mémes termes? Serait-ce 
un pur hasard ou ne faut-il pas plutét voir en Burke et en Rivarol une forme de la 
pensée, un état d’esprit qui ne sont possibles et n’apparaissent que dans un état-limite 
de la société, dans cet étrange entre-deux qui précéde la fin d'un systéme social? Rivarol 
et Burke semblent étre, au moins en partie, le fruit de cet état. Les rapports qui existent entre 
la forme de leur esprit et la société ou fleurit cet esprit sont si complexes et si subtils, qu’ils 
exigent l’analyse la plus délicate. 
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partout la métaphysique avec l’anthropologie. M. Gass a une trés haute 
opinion de son sujet et il a sans doute pour la premiére fois accordé 4 Rivarol 
toute l’importance qui se doit. Quiconque désormais lira Rivarol, devra 
recourir 4 ce livre pour trouver les sommets de sa pensée analysés, étudiés 
sous leurs rapports différents. Le dévouement, la sollicitude, le scrupule de 
M. Gass méritent toute notre admiration. Mais ils ne peuvent pas faire oublier 
les inexactitudes de sa construction philosophique. A maints endroits ]’auteur 
semble s’en rendre compte lui-méme. II nous dit que telle ou telle idée n’est 
pas “développée” chez Rivarol, mais qu’elle existe in nuce. Pourquoi n’en 
a-t-il pas tenu compte? Pourquoi se croit-il obligé d’écrire une théorie de la 
connaissance et de nous présenter une philosophie de la nature que Rivarol 
n’a pas écrites? Et ces passages qui, d’aprés M. Gass, contiennent cette 
philosophie in nuce, il faut les presser bien fort, au point de les déformer, 
pour en extraire ce que l’auteur y trouve. 

Tout ceci serait moins grave, si l’auteur ne se sentait pas obligé, pour 
assigner 4 Rivarol la place de métaphysicien, de simplifier le XVIII° siécle 
d’une facon invraisemblable. Il ignore l’évolution du concept du sentiment 
chez les physiologues de cette époque et dans 1’école vitaliste de Montpellier; 
il néglige le développement de la théorie de la connaissance chez les physiciens 
hollandais et chez leurs disciples de France; enfin, il néglige la part que 
Diderot, Vauvenargues, et Rousseau—pour ne nommer qu’eux—ont dans la 
formation et le développement de presque tous les thémes qui se trouvent chez 
Rivarol. Pour voir dans les attaques de Rivarol contre Condillac le triomphe 
de la métaphysique sur le sensualisme du siécle philosophique, il faut d’abord 
exagérer l’importance de Condillac, jusqu’a en faire le représentant de la 
théorie de la connaissance au XVIII° siécle. Or, rien n’est plus commun au 
XVIII® siécle que d’attaquer et de corriger Condillac. M. Gass remarque avec 
justesse que Rivarol a modifié la pensée sensualiste de son temps et que ses 
modifications les plus importantes paraissent souvent anticiper le travail des 
générations postérieures. Partout ou il s’en tient 1a, on le lit avec fruit. Mais 
quand il cherche a prouver que Rivarol a changé son siécle, je ne puis le 
suivre. Un autre grave inconvénient est que la langue de M. Gass est essen- 
tiellement différente de celle de Rivarol. M. Gass, en analysant les idées de 
son auteur, se sert constamment de termes dans lesquels on trouve quelques 
traces de l’idéalisme allemand, de Kierkegaard, de l’anthropologie de Scheler, 
de )’Existenzphilosophie de Karl Jaspers. Méme l’aphorisme de Rivarol le 
plus original, le plus profond, le plus “métaphysique,” vacille quelque peu 
sous le poids de ces systémes. 

On ne saurait nier que M. Gass était confronté par des difficultés excep- 
tionnelles. Rivarol incite son lecteur 4 lui concéder beaucoup plus qu’il ne 
mérite. Il nous surprend toujours par ses brillants apercus, par son intuition 
directe et profonde. I] nous charme par l’aristocratie et l’individualité de son 
esprit, par le rapport vif, nouveau, particulier de sa sensibilité avec les choses 
et les événements. Rien n’est plus stimulant que sa lecture. Mais dés qu’on 
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s’efforce de lier ses aphorismes et ses intuitions, on ne peut plus s’appuyer sur 
lui. La raison n’en est pas seulement que ses réflexions, dés qu’elles deviennent 
systématiques, sont particuliérement pauvres et conventionelles; mais ses 
apercus les plus surprenants, les plus riches, deviennent étrangement vagues 
et inconsistants, quand on les rapporte 4 leur objet et qu’on veut s’en servir 
comme moyen de compréhension objective. Ses réflexions ne gardent leur 
caractére propre qu’enveloppées de l’esprit et de la langue de Rivarol. Dés 
qu’on en fait une application, on doit les transformer et elles n’appartiennent 
plus 4 leur auteur. Le raisonnement “par principe” du philosophe, l’apercu 
subtil, l’observation adroite, le paradoxe éblouissant, et la causerie ironique 
forment un tout chez Rivarol, et quiconque néglige les autres éléments pour 
ne retenir que la pensée systématique, détruit sa personnalité. 

HERBERT DIECKMANN 
Washington University 





Stendhal, By F. C. Green. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press. Pp. 

viii + 336. 

Veteran readers will recognize the author of Minuet in his Stendhal. He 
relishes his man, relates anecdotes with gusto. Far from retiring behind a veil 
of scholarly detachment, he is content to be scholarly without, where his 
sympathies are enlisted, being in the least detached. He sides with young 
Henri against Chérubin Beyle and Aunt Séraphie, thereby joining in what 
may be the conspiracy of history against two not unworthy people whose 
misfortune was to harbor a cantankerous young genius unawares. And the 
pious lady who narrowly escaped being skewered by four-year-old Beyle’s 
falling knife becomes, under Professor Green’s pen, “the most spiteful old hag 
in Grenoble” (page 6). On the other hand, he enlists against Stendhal in 
defence of Mme Daru and the other ladies persecuted by the hero’s inept 
attentions. At times he intrudes his private judgments in the narrative. “. . . 
I am sure,” he writes, “that we owe much of Stendhal’s finest work to the 
tragedy of his childhood” (page 13). “Stendhal . . . never was the misan- 
thrope he pretended to be” (page 21). Martial Daru was “the only human 
member of the family” (page 31). Finally, he maintains a pace and liveliness 
which we are accustomed to look for in his work. 

Written not necessarily for specialists but with nice attention to erudite 
detail, this biography is extremely opportune. M. Hazard’s eminently read- 
able Vie does not study Stendhal’s works; M. Martino’s book intentionally 
avoids anecdotic study of Stenchal’s personality; M. Jourda’s Etat présent is 
intended to be sketchy; M. Arbelet’s is limited to Stendhal’s youth. There 
was thus ample room for an extended biography, at once anecdotic and lit- 
erary, covering the whole life and—now that the seventy-nine volume edition 
of M. Martineau is finished—all the written works. Professor Green’s book 
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is the more welcome since there has been no Stendhal biography in English 
since 1874. 

As an alert critical interpretation of what Stendhal wrote, calling into 
play all the available information about the man and his writing in a compre- 
hensive effort to illumine the obscurities of admittedly difficult novels, Pro- 
fessor Green’s is successful. An occasionally manifested tendency to regard 
as clear to his reader (cf. the discussion of the meaning of the title, Le Rouge 
et le noir) things which have long been subjects of debate, in no way im- 
pedes the progress of his analysis. Students in need of guidance may turn 
to him in full security. But attentive reading persistently suggests that while 
Professor Green has a deep respect for the novelist, in whom he sees a fore- 
runner of Proust, he is somewhat less respectful of the man. 

The personality which emerges from the wealth of Stendhalian anecdote 
is less complex than previous treatments’ lead one to expect. What, besides 
money, explains Stendhal’s streaks of black melancholy? Is there no sig- 
nificance in the perhaps related phenomena of Stendhal’s frequent indif- 
ference to truth, his inability to call things connected with him by their 
right names, his delight in pseudonyms, and his ultimate effort for once 
to avoid self-delusion in the Vie de Henri Brulard? What was behind his 
strange habits of composition and his lacking the sustained interest necessary 
to finish so many of the books he undertook? How does it happen that his 
most successful works are those which he wrote most quickly? These ques- 
tions are given no place in Professor Green’s picture of a Stendhal who loved 
energy but had little of it, analyzed love but consistently boggled love affairs, 
preferred lively society but lived much of his life away from it, liked the com- 
mon people but could not abide their proximity, etc. Possibly he does well 
to treat Stendhal’s relations with his parents without calling upon the King of 
Thebes. One does not with success psychoanalyse a dead man. But behind 
the complex of contradictions which Stendhal presented to the world, would 
it not be well to admit the presence of another aspect of his character, pos- 
sibly pathological, and while not so picturesque as that of the much-diag- 
nosed Jean-Jacques, quite as useful in interpreting what the man wrote? 

But such material does not lend itself to dramatic irony and Professor 
Green is not infrequently an ironist. Saint Jerome, in a briefer biography 
than Professor Green’s, remarks with satisfaction of Lucretius that he was 
a frightful atheist who died a suicide: what poetic justice! Professor Green 
records that in December 1808 Stendhal contracted “the disease which was 
eventually to strike him dead on the twenty-second day of March, 1842” 
(page 67). Now, Stendhal died of an apoplexy, not paresis or even loco- 
motor-ataxia, and the arteries of the apoplectic do not necessarily fail him 
because of his early indiscretions. Yet how ironical and how dramatic that 
the author of De l’amour should have found such a death! 


1. For example, those of M. Hazard and Professor Joseph Wood Krutch. 
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Prompted .by his feeling that Stendhal’s attitude toward love “gives us 
a picture of the man’s character,” Professor Green devotes more space to 
Stendhal’s affairs with women than to any other single subject. From Vic- 
torine Mounier to Sophie Duvancel, none is omitted and none of Stendhal’s 
failures escapes the record. Fervent admirers of the novelist may feel that 
the biographer is a bit hard on his man. Certainly Stendhal was clumsy, and 
quite probably a number of his victories were too easy to be glorious. But 
does this justify calling the projected marriage with Sophie Duvancel a “sor- 
did affair”? M. Martino suggests that the project was the pathetic effort of 
an ageing, ailing man to exchange matrimony for the sympathetic care he 
would shortly need.* Surely this does not have to be sordid. 

These exceptions to the treatment of Stendhal’s personality do not, of 
course, mean that Professor Green has not achieved his modestly stated pur- 
pose, “an attempt to relate the events of Stendhal’s life as they probably 
occurred.” He has achieved it notably. Our objections, especially those be- 
low, are for the record. One could wish that he had cleared up a number 
of moot points. 

He accepts literally the statement of the Correspondance that in Italy 
Stendhal became an “antiquaire en diable” (page 247) whereas M. Hazard 
affirms that this activity was a thin defence against boredom.’ Similarly, Pro- 
fessor Green accepts M. Martino’s view of the great importance of the 
Origine delle grandezze della famiglia Farnese as a source of the Chartreuse, 
which M. Jourda, following Arbelet’s demonstration that the dates do not 
fit, denies categorically; and MM. Jourda’s and Arbelet’s studies are more 
recent than that of M. Martino.* In each instance, Professor Green’s reason 
for taking his particular view is not stated. Again, his motives for inferring 
from the Vie de Henri Brulard that mathematics seemed to Stendhal a su- 
perior form of hypocrisy are obscure (page 27), since what Stendhal seems 
to report is disillusion with teachers who proved by their example that 
mathematics was no refuge from charlatanry; the latter reading constitutes 
less of a libel on Stendhal’s intelligence. Likewise, Professor Green’s interpre- 
tation of what he terms two “admiring causeries” by Sainte-Beuve, which he 
describes as “non-committal on the subject of the novels,” makes us remem- 
ber that Sainte-Beuve said of the Chartreuse that when he put it down he 
wanted to swallow a bit of Manzoni, Xavier de Maistre or Walter Scott as an 
antidote.’ To the casual eye this looks like one of the rare instances when 
the ordinarily cautious critic really did commit himself. Finally, Professor 
Green, siding with Stendhal against the latter’s family, accepts Stendhal’s 


2. Stendhal, Paris, Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1914, p. 270. 

3. La Vie de Stendhal, Paris, Gallimard, 1927, p. 213. 

4. Pierre Martino, op. cit., p. 250; Pierre Jourda, Etat présent des études Sten- 
dhaliennes, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, p. 77. Cf. Green, p. 280. 

5. Causeries du Lundi, 3° éd., 1x, 337. Sainte-Beuve’s protest was largely inspired by 
Stendhal’s theory of amour-passion. 
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not always flattering opinion of the grandfather Gagnon. Without debating 
the justice of this, one can regret that with no further elucidation the author 
ascribes Stendhal’s reconciliation with the Darus, after his resignation of his 
army commission in Italy, “to the intervention of friends” (page 61), when 
the evidence strongly indicates that the intervention was a vigorous effort 
on the part of no other than the “spineless” Gagnon.* To have furnished us 
the testimony on which these judgments and interpretations are based would 
have been to render a valuable and distinguished book more valuable if not 
more distinguished. 

W. M. Fronock 
Columbia University 





La Nouvelle Revue Francaise dans Vhistoire des lettres. Par L. Mortno. 
Paris, Gallimard, 1939. Pp. 224. 


“Au diner du 14 j’ai appris par L.C. que Gide allait fonder une revue, la 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, je crois, avec Montfort?! et Ch.-L. Philippe. 
Etrange!” Thus in October 1908 Jacques Riviére wrote to Alain-Fournier in 
a letter which is probably the earliest recorded mention of the new review. 
Two months later Riviére’s perspicacious surprise at that odd linking of 
names was justified and he was able to report to his friend in the country that 
Gide had suppressed the publication after its first number “et qu’il va [la] 
refondre en la débarrassant de Montfort et consorts. . . .” No one could have 
suspected then that the two men who were to direct the policies of the N.R.F. 
(as it was soon to be known) during the next twenty years and give it the 
character it has today were André Gide and Jacques Riviére, who had just 
first met in December 1908. 

Beginning as simply another review in a period already rich with Le 
Mercure de France, Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine, Vers et Prose, Les Marges, 
L’Occident and La Phalange, the N.R.F. early became a literary movement 
which grouped all those writers who—as Schlumberger’s “Considérations” in 
the second Number One stated their ideal—were more interested in funda- 
mental problems than in the problems of the moment, who scorned facility 
and welcomed restrictions, who expressed themselves with an “absence de 
bavures, de redites et d’agréments superflus.” A common austerity united the 
founders in a continual insistence upon the necessity of artistic discipline—an 
austerity that was later to be branded as Calvinistic and an insistence forti- 
fied by the quotation in each number of “textes” from such diverse writers as 
Bernard Palissy, Nietzsche, Flaubert, Poe, Goethe, Dostoievsky and Stendhal 
on the problems of the métier and the value of hard work.’ Nevertheless, this 

6. Cf. C. Stryienski, L’Enfance de Beyle, p. 20 (cited by A. Chuquet, Stendhal-Beyle, p. 
86). 

7: Mlle Morino does not mention these “textes” which reveal the aspirations of the 


group and indicate, it seems fair to assume, the orientation of Gide’s reading at the time 
—especially when compared with his Journal. She does, however, correctly summarize 
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was, with the exception of Gide who has however always been known for his 
youthful outlook, a group of young men, and as we have since been told* 
those first numbers of the N.R.F.—which seem so careful to reveal none of 
that gaity—were actually made up with passionate enthusiasm and great good 
humor. 

There is no question that the new periodical was a rallying-point for young 
writers. In the five years before the war it discovered the talents of Alain- 
Fournier, Duhamel, Fargue, Giraudoux, Larbaud, Roger Martin du Gard, 
Riviére, St.-J. Perse and of many others of the generation of 1885, while it 
contributed greatly to the revelation of such older writers as Alain, Claudel, 
Proust and Valéry. The talented writers who have first made their appearance 
in the pages of this review since the war are legion. 

It is worth noting that no less impartial an observer than Gustave Lan- 
son recorded in the Revue des Deux Mondes in December 1921: 

Quoique, comme je I’ai dit, il ne faille pas chercher beaucoup d’homogénéité ni 
d’unité dans les groupements qui constituent les chapelles littéraires, je me hasarderai 
a signaler la Nouvelle Revue francaise (la collection d’éditions avec la Revue) 
comme représentant les meilleures tendances du mouvement littéraire contemporain. 
Tout s’y trouve assurément: et le romantisme impénitent, le réalisme opiniatre, 
le symbolisme non encore désillusionné, y figurent par leur meilleure production; 
mais ce qui me parait donner la note de la maison, c’est justement la recherche d’une 
combinaison originale et moderne, expressive de l’intelligence et de la sensibilité 
d’aujourd’hui, ot se fondent toutes les hérédités et toutes les traditions littéraires. 

Il y a 1a un effort de haute portée et qui pourra étre fécond, pour exprimer dans 
une langue ferme, intelligible 4 la fois et suggestive, tout ce que chaque esprit et 
chaque tempérament peuvent avoir a dire sur la vie, sans s’emprisonner dans une 
formule d’école, en s’approchant tour a tour de toutes les formules des écoles 
les plus diverses, selon que l’idée ou |’€motion 4 chaque moment se réalise mieux 
par l’une ou par !’autre. 


If the names of Gide and Riviére sum up in great part the history of the 
N.R.F.’s first thirty years, a distinction can be made between Gide’s N.R.F. 
(1909-1914) and Riviére’s N.R.F. (1919 to the present, since Jean Paulhan’s 
directorial policy is a very intelligent prolongation of his predecessor’s). 
Though Gide’s name never appeared on the board of editors or in any state- 
ment of editorial policy, he was from the beginning the “éminence grise.” The 
austerity of the first years was his; it was through him that the group con- 
tracted its debt to Symbolism, so apparent in Schlumberger’s “Considéra- 
tions” of February 1909; it was to him that the review owed its almost ex- 
clusive preoccupation with the novel which was to blossom, on the eve of the 





the tendencies of the group when she says: “Ces disciplines . . . étaient d’ordre exclu- 
sivement esthétique. Tl s’agissait du vers libre, de Racine et du classique, du roman, de 
la nécessité des influences étrangéres et du danger du romantisme. L’on y a reconnu du 
bon sens, de la mesure, rien de spécifiquement révolutionnaire, un grand souci de Vordre 
et de ce qu’on pourrait appeler lV’efficience littéraire” (p. 103). 

2. See J. Schlumberger, “Gide et les débuts de la N.R.F.” in the volume of homage to 
André Gide published by the Editions du Capitole, p. 181. 
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war, in such works as Le Grand Meaulnes, Jean Barois, A. O. Barnabooth 
and Les Caves du Vatican while producing treatises like Riviére’s essays on 
the novel of adventure, Gide’s Dostoievsky and eventually his Journal des 
Faux-Monnayeurs. But in accordance with the precepts of his Nourritures 
terrestres (“. . . et cette main serrée, au plus tét je l’eusse lachée, dés qu’on 
efit été loin des villes . . .”), Gide gradually withdrew from the direction of 
the review® as soon as Riviére had revealed himself as the perfect spokesman 
of the group. 

As early as April 1909, Jacques Riviére, then only twenty-three, was writ- 
ing in the V.R.F., at Gide’s request, and a year later he confided to Paul 
Claudel that the review had offered him a small salary to assure his regular 
collaboration, adding that this was known only to Gide and himself.* This 
situation was regularized when in the beginning of 1912 he was named secre- 
tary of the editorial board, which was soon reduced to two: Riviére and the 
editor, Jacques Copeau. From the resumption of publication after the war 
until his untimely death in 1925 Riviére was the sole editor. A juxtaposition 
of his manifesto of June 1919 with that earlier one of Schlumberger, whose 
motto “défense et illustration de la langue francaise” was taken not so much 
directly from Du Bellay as from the regular epigraph of the late Symbolist 
review Vers et Prose: “Défense et illustration de la haute littérature et du 
lyrisme en prose et en poésie,” would reveal the distance covered in ten years, 
four of which Riviére had spent meditating in a German prison camp. While 
by no means neglecting the novel, moreover, the V.R.F. under Riviére’s and 
Paulhan’s direction has given more attention to a literary criticism of 
philosophical formation (Thibaudet, Fernandez, Prévost, Gabriel Marcel) 
and to lyric poetry.° 

Although it was clearly stated in the second initial number that the review’s 
responsibility was limited to what took place in France, it was inevitable that 
a group which included such curious and versatile cosmopolitans as Claudel, 
Gide and Larbaud should manifest an interest in foreign literatures. That 
interest, already evident in the first issues, has constantly grown until today 
the NV.R.F. is known for its judicious choice of texts in translation. During 
the first five years alone translations of, or critical essays on, the following 
writers appeared: Chesterton, D’Annunzio, De Foe, Goethe, Henley, Ibsen, 
Keats, Landor, Lord Chesterfield, Meredith, Nietzsche, Patmore, Rilke, Swin- 
burne, Tagore and Whitman. This list is exclusive of reviews. Hardly less 


3. See Incidences, pp. 49-53. 

4. Mile Morino might have profitably consulted the Rivitre-Fournier and Riviére- 
Claudel correspondences which, among other things, would have clarified for her the de- 
tails of Riviére’s début with the N.R.F., Fournier’s candidacy for the Prix Goncourt and 
Claudel’s early quarrel with the review’s principles. 

5. With admirable objectivity Mlle Morino judges the editors’ eclecticism “en 
matiére poétique” to be almost excessive (p. 200), but a study of the Anthologie des 
poétes de la N.R.F. (1936) reveals that, in the main, the poetic contributions have 
been chosen with taste and discernment. 
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revelatory than a catalogue of the N.R.F.’s taste in foreign literatures would 
be a list of the special numbers designed to commemorate individual writers 
of the past or present. Each “hommage” forms a precious symposium of 
critical studies and personal recollections and contains, whenever possible, 
photographs, unpublished texts and a tentative bibliography; the numbers de- 
voted to Proust (January 1923) and to Riviére (April 1925) are unforget- 
table.® 

Now, thirty years after its foundation, the Nouvelle Revue Francaise dis- 
tinctly deserves a special study to place in literary history the movement it 
championed and which has been for a quarter of a century the most vital in 
France. Mile Lina Morino’s dissertation, based on a careful assimilation of 
the first forty volumes of the review and on conversations with the surviving 
members of the original group and the present collaborators, faithfully re- 
cords the essential contributions of the N.R.F. to modern literature and 
describes the spirit in which it was founded and has been edited right down 
to the present. Her study is in fact so good that the informed reader cannot 
help regretting that it falls short of being altogether definitive. Besides the 
omissions already noted, André Gide’s réle and the evolution of the “spirit 
of the N.R.F.” are insufficiently elaborated. In general the author ignores 
the adverse criticism which the review received, such as Claudel’s letter to 
Riviére of 8 October 1912 castigating what he considered to be an art-for- 
art’s-sake attitude among the editors or the concerted attacks of 1923-24 on 
the review and its alleged products, which Camille Mauclair and Henri 
Massis respectively called “hoch Literatur” and “chapelles littéraires.” 
Henri Béraud’s Croisade des longues figures, for instance, deserves mention if 
only for the record.’ On the other hand, certain pages seem rather gratuitous: 
the sophomoric discussion of the critical studies on Gide (pages 93-95), the 
description of Dada and Surrealism (pages 126-132) and the detailed analysis 
of the Ramon Fernandez—Jacques Riviére debate on ethics and literature 
(pages 149-156). 

Despite these restrictions, La Nouvelle Revue Francaise dans U histoire des 
lettres is a valuable study not only for the fund of information it contains but 

6. Other special issues have been devoted to Charles-Louis Philippe (1910), Conrad 
(1924), Mallarmé (1926), Mistral (1930), Goethe (1932), Gobineau (1034), Thibaudet 
(1936), and Claudel (1936)—the only living writer to be so honored. Mile Morino’s 
work lacks a discussion of these special numbers and ignores the interest in foreign literatures. 

7. Other elements, certainly less important, for which one looks in vain in this study 
are (1) a complete description of the suppressed first issue of October 1908 which is 
not available even in the Bibliothéque Nationale, (2) indications as to the review’s 
circulation (Copeau said in September 1913 that it then counted 3000 subscribers), 
(3) some treatment of the group’s reaction to the Ballets russes, Cubism and other 
manifestations related to literature (the necessary pages on the Vieux-Colombier as an 
offshoot of the N.R.F. are well done) and (4) some information about the forgotten 
writers of the N.R.F.—what ever became of Lucien Jean, Edmond Pilon, René Bichet, 
Jules Iehl, Georges Valois, Claude Lorrey, Paul Wenz, etc.? Mlle Morino never men- 


tions Pierre de Lanux who was apparently “secrétaire de la rédaction” from June 1910 
through December rot. 
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also for the picture it presents of the growth of two vivid literary generations. 
No other single periodical will afford historians of the future such a vast 
panorama of literary activity in France during the years 1909-1939. Mlle 
Lina Morino has unfolded that panorama smoothly; it is perhaps too much to 
expect that none of the details should remain in shadow. 


Justin O’BRIEN 
Columbia University 





Paris-Théatre contemporain. Deuxiéme Partie. Par Lou1isE Detpit. North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol- 
ume XX, I-2, 1938-1939. Pp. xxii + 181. 

In the First Part of this study, issued in the same collection in 1925, Pro- 
fessor Delpit limited herself to the avant-garde theatres from the foundation 
of the Théatre-Libre to 1925; in the Second Part she reviews the entire 
theatrical production of the years 1925 to 1938. These two volumes provide 
the best and most accessible analytical play-list that we have for the con- 
temporary period. The difficulty of classifying several hundred plays under 
nine general types (social theatre, psychological theatre, light comedy, etc.) 
is very great, but Mlle Delpit has performed this task most conscientiously. 
If not interpreted arbitrarily, such classifications are a great help to students. 
Unfortunately the author has not followed a consistent system of plot- 
analyses and has too often yielded to the temptation to quote uninformative 
praise by French critics, with the result that frequently the reader has but 
little idea of the subject of a play. 

The usefulness of this study, already very great, would have been increased 
by frequent renvois in the text permitting one to embrace at a glance the total 
work of any dramatist despite the several classifications under which his 
plays are treated. Instead of three separate indexes (dramatists, critics cited, 
plays), a single index including both dramatists and plays, in the same alpha- 
betic listing, and omitting the critics would be handier, as it would also be 
if titles were not indexed under initial articles. Certain omissions among the 
plays of Stéve Passeur, Jean Anouilh and Armand Salacrou and the few minor 
inaccuracies in the analyses of plays are insignificant beside the fact that 
this study performs a valuable service for students of the contemporary 
French theatre. 


Justin O’BrIEN 
Columbia University 





‘ Foundations of Language. By Louis H. Gray. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. xv+ 530. 
However restricted his field of linguistic interest, the reader of this book 
will find it difficult to lay it down until he has painstakingly read every page. 
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For while Professor Gray’s material is of absorbing interest, his presentation 
is delightfully smooth and undidactic; beginning each chapter with mild 
generalities, he cunningly leads his readers, by a carefully graduated series of 
statements and examples, into the intricate mazes of the most abstruse 
linguistic problems. A simple discussion of the vocal organs leads, within a 
few pages, to the theory of Indo-European vowel-gradation; a general ac- 
count of the language centers of the brain concludes with a powerful descrip- 
tion of the forces of analogy; and this process is steadily repeated throughout 
the entire 530-page work. 

Of course, the perfect general anesthetic in the field of comparative 
linguistics has not yet been devised, and some chapters are necessarily rough 
going for the uninitiate. This is true of the section on Grammatical Cate- 
gories, containing a description of the 36 possible cases for nouns and almost 
equally numerous aspects for verbs, with examples drawn from all the known 
families of languages. On the other hand, chapters like that on Language and 
Thought, or that on Semantics, have a universal appeal, and may be recom- 
mended even to the undergraduate student. 

No section of the linguistic field escapes the author’s attention; the physi- 
ological, mental and social aspects of language; morphology, syntax, seman- 
tics, etymology, linguistic method, classification of languages, and the history 
of linguistic science are all comprehensively treated. A most commendable 
feature is the series of highly selective bibliographies accompanying each 
linguistic division in the chapters on Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
languages, enabling the worker in any field to determine at a glance what are 
the outstanding works of reference. The monumental 70-page Index com- 
pleting the volume is also of great value. 

Two features are absent which might perhaps have added to the book’s 
interest. One is a discussion of syllabification in the various types of language 
and its causes. The second is a series of elementary linguistic maps to illus- 
trate the approximate location and distribution of at least the major of the 
many language groups listed in chapters x1 and xu. The second omission is 
partly made up for in the bibliography of linguistic geography (pages 449- 
451). 

In general, the author limits himself to an exposition of facts. Opinions are 
cautiously and mildly advanced only where necessary. Professor Gray is not 
disposed to accept the substratum theory as an altogether proven fact; he is 
not too strong a believer in the stringency of phonological “laws”; he opposes 
the idea of a link between race and language; he holds that there is no con- 
flict between true literature and true linguistics; and he suggests that too 
little attention has been devoted to investigating the underlying causes of 
linguistic change. 

Even his extreme caution, however, fails to save him from falling into cer- 
tain traditional contradictions in that most controversial of linguistic fields, 
the Romance. On the one hand, the statements are made (pages 35, 24) that 
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“Latin long survived the downfall of the Roman Empire,” and that the end 
of the Vulgar Latin period was “probably in the eighth century a.p.”; and 
the Peregrinatio Aetheriae, the writings of Gregory of Tours, the documents 
of the Merovingian period in France from the fifth to the eighth centuries are 
described (page 333) as “frankly colloquial.” On the other hand, the seem- 
ingly irreconcilable assertions appear (page 35) that “we are ignorant even 
of the approximate periods at which Latin ceased to be vernacular, and when 
the Romance languages began. The most we can say is that they had been 
developing long before they appear in documents as distinct dialects,” and 
(page 337) “the language of the Strasbourg Oaths would seem to have re- 
quired a considerable period for its evolution from any form of Latin.” 

The point is repeatedly stressed (pages 34, 336) that there are no essential 
dialectic differences in the language of the inscriptions from all parts of the 
Roman Empire; yet the Latinity underlying the Romance languages is 
described (page 336) as being “doubtless the vernacular of the periods of the 
colonisation of the countries in which they came to be spoken. . . . In each 
region this Latinity would seem to have been modified by the peoples among 
whom the colonists and soldiers came.” Would it not perhaps be better to 
accept the inscriptional and documentary evidence at its face value? And is it 
necessary to accept, for the Romance field, a substratum influence which is 
handled with great caution in the more general linguistic field (pages 136-137, 
289, etc.), and which is disputed even where the author seems disposed to 
accept it?* 

A striking consideration in connection with Vulgar Latin and Romance 
development is forced upon us by the author in his discussion (pages 426-427) 
of the paramount importance of Christianity in linguistic development: “to 
win all men to Christ, they must be addressed in their own tongue . . . the 
words of Holy Writ must be interpreted in the various vernaculars, and if the 
inculcation of the Faith was to be successful, it must be presented in the 
language of the people”; and the author goes on to describe missionary work 
in the vernacular and translation-literature that sprang up in countries to 
which Christianity was spreading. But if all this is true, and if the language 
of the Romanic masses was not the Latin of the inscriptions and the written 
documents, why have we no record of such vernacular missionary work and 
translation-literature in what was to be the future Romance area, and in that 
area alone? In 813, the need of a distinction between the lingua latina and 
the lingua romana rustica is felt, and precisely for the religious purposes 
above described. If it was not felt before, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the gap between the two tongues was not sufficiently deep to hamper the all- 
important work of Christianization, or, more probably, that no gap at all 
existed. 


1. Page 338: the influence of Araucanian on the Spanish of Chile; but cf. Entwistle, The 
Spanish Language, p. 251. 
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The author breaks a lance (page 286) in favor of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. The latter has its merits, but its drawbacks can be clearly 
illustrated from the work itself: (page 52) It. toglio ['tokXo:] can by no 
stretch of the imagination be said to possess long quantity in the final syllable; 
(page 56) English pet can hardly be said to have the vocalic sound implied 
by the symbol [e] [pet]; while It. corte does ([korte], not [korta]); (page 
283) the letter z in Spanish is not now [8] in Castilian, but [9], and mozo 
should be transcribed [mo:80], not [mo:8o], while even the long quantity of 
the stressed o is a matter of dispute. 

The description of silvaticus to salvaticus, etc. (page 69) as progressive vo- 
calic assimilation appears to be a slip of the pen. Modern French déme < *alme 
(page 70) runs into the phonological difficulty that *alme would normally 
give *aume (palma > paume, alba > aube, etc.). The implication (page 71) 
that Italian makes no use whatever of a prothetic vowel is exaggerated (in 
Isvizzera, con ispada, per istrada). Sardinian sas cosas (page 72) means 
today simply “the things” rather than “the very things,” though originally 
the development of ipse and ille into Romance articles goes back to intensive 
use. It is not altogether exact to say (page 188) that the neuter has vanished 
from the Romance languages.? Old French /e roi in la cort le roi (page 188) 
can hardly be described as a genitive without a preposition; it is really an 
oblique in genitive function. Equally unsatisfactory (page 216) is the descrip- 
tion of Old French avret chanté as a preterite, and of Spanish cantara as a 
conditional. The confusing statement is made (page 227) that we have ade- 
quate syntaxes of Romance and French, but not of Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese and Roumanian (cf. page 340 for a work on Portuguese syntax). The 
first linguistic document for Italian (page 337) is placed in 964, though the 
earliest of the Monte Cassino testimonial formulas is from 960; for Spanish, 
in 1145; the Glosses of San Millan and Silos, of the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, are evidently not considered as documentary evidence of the full-fledged 
development of the language, though they contain complete sentences; but 
even if we discard them, the documents presented on pages 27-48 of 
Menéndez-Pidal’s Origenes del espanol seem worthy of consideration. The 
classification of Gallurese (page 338) with Campidanese and Logudorese 
rather than with Corsican and the central Italian dialects is based on a single 
feature, the treatment of accented short i and u; there are others, to be sure; 
but on the other hand, the #-plurals, the article from ille, agglutinated futures 
and conditionals, fall of final consonants and other important features seem 
to link Gallurese with the central Italian rather than the Sardinian system. 

A few misprints are to be anticipated and forgiven in a work of this nature; 
and the work in question is singularly free of them. Those that appear are for 

2. Spanish Jo, esto, eso, aquello are even today described as neuter forms by Spanish 
grammarians; while Italian feminine plural in -a for words which in the singular are mascu- 


lines in -o is certainly as much a trace of the former existence of a neuter as the cited Breton 
tra, feminine in the singular and masculine in the plural. 
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the most part not of a significant nature.* Others are unfortunately in a 
strategic position to mislead the beginner.* 

Of interest to the Romance student is the author’s excellent description of 
dialect and argot (page 27 ff), with copious reference to French; his descrip- 
tion of race as against language (pages 116-117), though we rather miss the 
Romans from France’s racial picture as drawn by Professor Gray; his brief 
linguistic history of France (page 138). 

The last page of the final chapter (page 460) is to some extent an indict- 
ment of Romanists: “Two branches of Indo-Europeans are, most unfortunate- 
ly for all concerned, relatively unsympathetic to, and unaffected by, linguis- 
tics: Classics and Romance. . . . The average Romance scholar, again with 
honourable exceptions, seems hypnotised by Latin and seldom thinks of going 
outside the Italic field. . . . This state of affairs is the more lamentable be- 
cause it is utterly unnecessary; but, on the other hand, the average Indo- 
Europeanist is culpably and inexcusably ignorant of Romance. . . . One can 
only hope that all sides will see the error of their ways, and amend them to 
their mutual profit and to the advancement of science.” To the charge, this 
reviewer feels that we must, “with honourable exceptions,” enter a general 
plea of “guilty”; to the author’s expressed hope, the only reply possible is a 
fervent “Amen!” 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 





Some Romance Words of Arabic or Germanic Origin. By LESLIE PARKER 
Brown. Los Angeles, University of Southern California Romance Philology 
Series, 1938. Pp. vi+68. 

This is the first volume in a new series edited by L. M. Riddle, H. D. 
Austin, and Antonio Heras, The attractive appearance of this number gives 
promise of a series of which the University of Southern California may well 
be proud. 

This doctoral dissertation was begun some sixteen years ago at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Despite the second part of the title, Dr. Brown is con- 
cerned mostly with proving that certain words in the Iberian peninsula, 
and their related forms in Provencal, French, and Italian, are derived from 
Arabic. They are: tapar < tabaqa, tapirja < tabarga‘, tabardo < Turkish 
tchaprag, pote and bota < batta, pardo < burda, alabar < alakbar, cabas 
< qafas, baraja < warag, izquierdo < esquerro < a‘sar, guipar < kha- 
bara, tara < darra, borraja < barwaq, bastar < basata, patio < badiya, ba- 


3. (P. 134) evégue; (p. 340) El idiom espanol en sus primieros tiempos; (p. 161) It. 
ostinamente; (p. 187) It. le dite. 

4. (P. 281) “Indo-European *d = Proto-Teutonic *t = Low Teutonic d;” (p. 338) 
Campidanian boii, bukka; Italian voce, bucca; French voix, bouche, which seems to imply 
that Italian, as well as Sardinian, maintains the distinction between 6 and i, though this is 
specifically denied above. 
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rata < wérata. The present reviewer has long been interested in the non- 
Latin content of the Romance languages, but he recognizes keenly that here 
the investigator must move with extreme caution. It is so easy to be sub- 
jective, discard a proposed etymology which is not perfect, and substitute 
for it a strange etymon which is little better phonologically speaking, and for 
which there is still less evidence of spread in the countries involved. As his 
first chapter Dr. Brown might well have made a classification of meanings 
and distribution of those Spanish, Provengal, Italian, and French words 
which are admitted by nearly everyone to be definitively of Arabic origin. 
With conclusions drawn from this he could have proceeded more securely 
in his suggestion of new etyma from an Oriental source." 

It is unfortunate that only a half dozen of the fifty-six titles which the 
author cites in his bibliography are later than the year that he first began 
his investigation. An outstanding omission is Karl Lokotsch, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der europdischen Worter orientalischen Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 
1927). He has not used the latest edition of Kluge (1934), and the etymo- 
logical dictionaries of the Latin language by Ernout and Meillet and by 
Walde do not appear at all. No mention is made of the big Teubner 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae and the seventh edition of Liddell and Scott 
is cited when the ninth edition has been appearing since 1925. 

There is no time here to consider all of the etyma proposed by Dr. Brown. 
The evidence for the derivation of Early Spanish esquerro from Iberian 
esquer is much more weighty than his derivation from Arabic a‘sar. It is 
not impossible that bastar ‘to suffice’ can be traced to Arabic basata ‘to be 
abundant, plentiful’ but the presence of Greek Bactaterv ‘to load’ Bactaypa 
‘burden’ make it also possible that a low Greek *$acr6v ‘a sufficiency’ could 
have existed in southern Europe. Dr. Brown’s work would have been im- 
proved if he could have had the constant advice of an expert in Latin and 
Greek linguistics. 

I am particularly interested in the problem of Spanish pote, bote, bota. 
Portuguese pote, bode, bota, French pot, boute, botte, Provencal bot, bota, 
Italian botte. All these the author derives from Arabic batta ‘a glass or 
leathern bottle.’ He discards all previous etymologies because of secondary 
derivation or on the strength of their irregular phonology; but he does 
not explain how the a in his Arabic etymon resulted in the necessary 0 
vowel of the Romance derivatives.* It happens that Hesychius of Alexandria 


1. Such a study would have been more valuable for his case than the summary of the 
investigations of various scholars on sound changes from Arabic into Spanish which 
he gives as an Appendix. Strange to relate, Dr. Brown has omitted from this Appendix 
J. D. M. Ford’s “The Old Spanish Sibilants,” Harvard Studies and Notes, vu (1900), 
which deals rather extensively and well with the interrelation of Arabic and Spanish 
sibilants. 

2. This should be transcribed batteh in which -eh is the feminine ending. The Arabic 
short @ is pronounced very flat, resembling an e; there is no indication of another vo- 
calization of this word showing an u vowel. 
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(fl. 350 A.D.) recorded a series of Tarentine forms: xutivy ‘wine skin,’ 
Buttvy ‘vase de nuit, Bitto¢g ‘pudenda feminae’ which, not being standard 
Greek, were probably Oscan. Ernout and Meillet say of bot-ulus, and conse- 
quently of bot-ellus, “Le mot est sans doute emprunté a l’osque.” The Greek 
Godzt¢ is first found in the pseudo-Hiero’s Stereometrica (2nd cent. A.D.?) 
and is presumably a borrowed word; (o0%77 is first found in Aétius Medicus 
(6th cent. A.p.). There are Oscan proper names Buttis and Buttius.* From 
evidence such as this I conclude that there was a rustic root in Italy (prob- 
ably Oscan) bot- or but-, with doubled ¢ in the emphatic form, and presum- 
ably with variants showing initial p-, which meant ‘a sack or hollow con- 
tainer.’ These forms are all attested before the spread of Islam; they could 
not be Arabic. Their rare existence in literary texts before the Romance 
period is largely accounted for by their vulgar connotations. 

In conclusion we may say that Dr. Brown undertook a very praiseworthy 
subject of investigation. His results, however, would have been more sure 
had he limited his study to fewer words and had he devoted more space to 
the refutation of other etymologies already suggested. He should then have 
investigated more fully the contacts between southern Europe and Islam 
and, if possible, he should have verified the spread of his suggested Arabic 
etyma in texts other than dictionaries. 


Ursan T. Hoimes, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina 





Syntaxe du francais moderne, ses fondements historiques et psychologiques. 
Par Grorces Le Bipois et Rosert Le Bipois. Tome II. L’Ordre des Mots 
dans la Phrase—L’Accord—Syntaxe des Propositions—Les Propositions 
subordonnées—Les Mots-Outils—Paragrammaticales. New York, Stechert, 
1938. Pp. xi+778. 

The second and final volume of the Le Bidois Syntaxe reveals clearly the 
strength and weakness of the authors’ approach to their subject. In their 
Preface they stress three points: “abondance et variété des exemples, clarté 
et simplicité des analyses, recours enfin,—mais recours discret et modéré,— 
aux renseignements historiques.” The first point is well taken, for the 
wealth of carefully chosen material is unquestionably the important con- 
tribution of this work. The second point holds as a rule. The third is ex- 
plained as follows: “L’histoire n’est jamais alléguée par nous qu’a un titre 
un peu secondaire; seulement pour expliquer, quand cela parait nécessaire, 
ce que la raison seule, disons mieux la psychologie, ne suffit pas a faire 
comprendre.” This third point might have been stated more positively: 
that the psychological approach is given preference over the historical ap- 
proach to modern French syntax. A fourth point might also have been 


3. All these forms I have taken from the Liddell and Scott Greek dictionary (9th edi- 
tion) and from the Teubner Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 
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made: that this Syntaxe is not purely descriptive, but instead attempts to 
establish a norm for correct French. Thus there are two weaknesses in the 
basic structure of this grammar: a preoccupation with psychological explana- 
tions and an undue concern for what is accounted “correct.” 

It is too soon to expect a thoroughly satisfactory study of French word 
order. The present study (Livre rx) would be more successful if there were 
sufficient attention paid to historical factors, an adequate knowledge of pho- 
netics, and a stylistic approach which was not frequently invalidated by fixed 
ideas of what is normal French word order. A case in point is found in §867 
“Cause de l’inversion en phrase incise” as in “ ‘Fuyons, dit alors le vieillard. 
—Pourquoi? répondit le paillard’ La F. Fab. vi, 8.” The explanation offered 
by such philologians as Blinkenberg and C. de Boer who stress the atonic 
character of the verb is rejected on the following grounds: “Mais outre 
que le verbe déclaratif peut fort bien étre plus accentué que le sujet inverti 
(disait-il, répondit-elle, etc.) cette explication est contredite par les ex- 
emples que nous avons signalés plus haut, du type: avait-il coutume de dire, 
s’efforca-t-il de répondre, etc.” There is, however, no phonetic justification 
for this assertion that in disait-il the verb is more “accented” than the sub- 
ject. The final syllable of the group still receives its normal rhythmic 
accent. Phrases of the type avait-il coutume de dire prove nothing about the 
accent in disait-il, but merely show that writers try to strengthen a colorless 
formula. The authors find the explanation in the “psychological” state of 
mind of the speaker. They observe that one needs the inverted order to 
show that the author is no longer speaking and to indicate the syntactical 
relation between the quotation and the declarative verb. They further state 
that the quotation is more important than the person quoted because the 
author interrupts his logical exposition in order to quote; and finally that 
reversed order of clauses (“Mon pére répondit: Il est sorti” is reversed to 
“Tl est sorti, répondit mon pére’”’) shows that we have here an emotional 
expression accounting for the inversion within the interpolated clause. 

The difficulty with this argument is that the authors see here, as they often 
do elsewhere, a syntactical necessity in what is habitual in French word 
order. The characteristic word order of English shows that inversion is not 
“necessary.” Their second point is based on the idea much stressed in this 
book that any inverted order indicates emotional expression rather than 
“logical” expression, the latter being “normal” for French. This idea may 
be decisive in explaining literary or stylistic effects, but we have here a word 
order that has been traditional for ages. In Old French, for example, the 
order “Dist li rois” is the rule even at the beginning of a sentence. Why 
eliminate the historical approach here and in the very next section (§868) 
have recourse to history to explain simple inversion as distinguished from 
“inversion composée”?* 


1. It is pertinent to note that the authors do not show the care in the use of Old 
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That there is some confusion in the minds of the authors concerning the 
relation of phonetic forces to word order is evident from their discussion 
in §965-966 “L’épithéte est déplacée pour des raisons phonétiques.” We 
read: “si l’on ne dit pas un chaud lit, alors que rien n’empéche de dire un 
grand lit, c’est d’abord que chaud est bref, tandis que grand est allongé.” 
But the relative length of these monosyllables has nothing whatever to do 
with the position of the adjective. Beau is surely as “bref” as chaud and 
one can perfectly well say un beau lit. The same type of mistake is made 
in discussing the factor of euphony. “L’euphonie nous fait encore éviter 
instinctivement de placer avant le nom un adjectif terminé par la consonne 
f. On dit donc nécessairement: un ballon captif, un fruit tardif. . . .” They 
note that vif may precede the noun because it is one syllable, and that the 
feminine forms of these adjectives may either precede or follow because the 
sound ve softens the “rencontre” with the following word. But here again 
the problem is not one of phonetics. The question is not one of the f sound, 
or the number of syllables (cf. un maladif enfant). It is a question of the 
ability of the adjective to take on the emotional coloring characteristic of 
the antecedent position. Captif and tardif follow only because these adjec- 
tives are used in their specific and literal sense. 

Book x demonstrates the logic behind the traditional rules of agreement, 
and takes great care to explain away apparent exceptions. The authors 
would not admit, as has M. Brunot, that a verb might on occasion agree 
with the attribute (cf. le partage de Vhomme sont les douleurs). Their attack 
on this type of problem is well illustrated by their handling of the phrase 
De tous cotés lui vient des honneurs ($1045). In spite of Tobler’s claim that 
here the verb is singular because the idea of plurality is not yet firmly 
fixed in the mind of the speaker, in spite of the weight of evidence from 
the Old French period of this construction and others similar, and in spite 
of the fact that the examples cited are not later than the classical period, 
Tobler’s reasoning is held to be specious. The authors see here an agree- 
ment with an underlying subject il, present in modern French, and thus “la 
régularité est sauve.” It would be better linguistics to accept the evidence 
of the past, and also Tobler’s explanation, which cannot be entirely fallacious 





French that distinguishes their treatment of the modern tongue. In §857, having previ- 
ously discussed ou si, they observe: “Si, en ancien frangais, servait 4 la simple coordina- 
tion: ‘Es destriers montent, si chevalchent estreit’ Rol. 1001. Aussi trouvait-on si, sans 
ou, devant le second terme d’une interrogation: ‘Que vos en semblet d’Arrabiz e de Frans? 
Se nos avrom la victorie del champ?’ ibid. 3512.” It is true that the se of their second 
example is the si of modern French, but it is not, either etymologically or semantically, 
the si of the first example, as the argument impiies. Again we read in §1221: “Le second 
membre énonce une éventualité. Le mode, 1a, était en anc. fr. l’imparfait du subjonctif : ‘Mielz 
voelt morir que ja fuiet de champ,’ Il aime mieux mourir que s'il fuyait du champ, Rol. 
2738.” Fuiet is present subjunctive. See also §1505 where “Il l’aiment tant ne li faldront 
nient” is translated “Ils l’aiment tant quw’ils ne le feront manquer de rien.” Nient here 
means “at all,” “in any way.” Bédier’s translation “ne lui feront jamais faute” comes 
closer. 
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since the authors themselves admit in §1055 “II faut reconnaitre que, dans 
bien des cas, le non-accord du verbe est di simplement au fait que le sujet 
n’est pas encore exprimé quand on énonce le verbe.” 

Books x1 and x11, which study the syntax of clauses, are notable for pre- 
cise definitions, elaborate classifications, and a sound defense of the sub- 
junctive mood and all of its resources. Inevitably the authors become dog- 
matic in an effort to preserve the nuances they so carefully establish. Thus 
in §1273, having shown that il est possible is followed by the subjunctive 
while i est probable is followed by the indicative, they write: “Les expres- 
sions qu’on vient de voir exigeant aprés elles l’emploi d’un mode différent, 
il est incorrect de les faire suivre toutes deux ensemble d’un mode unique, 
comme dans cette phrase: ‘JI est possible et méme probable que la génération 
de 1848 et de 1851 ait fourni ce type’ A. Thibaudet G. Flaubert 159; cette 
contamination brouille le sens.” There is nothing incorrect here, nor is there 
a real dilemma. Probable modified by méme and following il est possible is 
no longer the simple declaration il est probable and hence shows enough 
“énergie psychique” to be followed by the subjunctive mood. 

It would be futile to argue with the authors on what to accept as “correct” 
French, yet it is worth noting that the reader of this Syntaxe is unable to 
determine what principles guided the authors, for they vary constantly be- 
tween the linguistic and the purist approach. They accept, for instance, the 
use of presque ($1677) as an adjective as in “malgré la presque absence de 
femmes,” but not the use of combien (§1691) as a noun as in “Le combien 
est-ce, aujourd’hui?” More important is the fact that they have found it 
necessary to list in the Appendix some twenty “paragrammaticales” or ab- 
normal constructions. These pariahs include such familiar constructions as 
($1924) Jl ne manquerait plus que cela which is deemed irregular and lack- 
ing in logic in spite of the fact that the authors were able in the main 
body of the Syntaxe to deal with the modal value of the conditional; and 
($1925) J’aurais voulu assister a la bataille d’Austerlitz! called irregular, al- 
though fairly intelligible, because it really means “si j’avais vécu alors et 
si j’avais su l’événement, j’aurais voulu étre la!” The fact that these “para- 
grammaticales” were not worked into the main text suggests that the 
authors were rushed for time in the preparation of the volume. 

Many of the inconsistencies are attributable to weaknesses of method and 
perhaps ultimately to the joint authorship. The authors show an unexcelled 
knowledge of the syntactical usages of contemporary writers and they 
are frequently able to adduce examples to correct the work of other gram- 
marians. It is a descriptive grammar that the Le Bidois Syntaxe supple- 
ments the work of the professional philologians. 

Lawton P. G. PecKHAM 
Brown University 
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